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WAR AND PEACE 


ITH the Prime Minister saying less than could be desired in 
his public speeches about international organisation after the 
war, the references to that subject by the Foreign Secretary in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday are particularly welcome. There 
must, as Mr. Eden said, be no suggestion of an imposition of the 
will of the greater victorious Powers, Britain, the United States, 
Russia and China, on lesser States, but it is imperative that the 
welded framework of the United Nations shall remain intact, as 
the main support of an international society determined to preserve 
the world from future aggression and commanding a force capable of 
ensuring that. Mr. Eden accurately defined the three indispensable 
conditions when he laid it down that such an organisation must be 
fully representative of the Powers that mean to keep the peace, that 
the Powers concerned must have the unity and determination to 
arrive at agreed and positive decisions, and that they should have 
behind them the force to give effect to their decisions. All that 
must command general assent, but such an organisation does not 
spring complete to birth, even with the still-existing fabric of the 
League of Nations (to many of whose continuing activities Mr. Eden 
paid just tribute) as basis. It is, as the Foreign Secretary, warmly 
endorsing a recent speech by Mr. Sumner Welles, said, essential 
to reach agreement between the United Nations before the Armistice. 
That means that conversations of a concrete and not merely academic 
character ought to be already in progress on this dominating problem 
between London and Washington, with such measure of endorse- 
ment, or actual participation, as can be secured from Moscow in 
existing circumstances. Perhaps they may be. The time available 
will be none too long; we must not be plunged into post-war 
discussions unprepared in this vital particular. 


The Plight of Italy 


The most impressive passage in Mr. Churchill’s broadcast last 
S:.::day was that in which he gave a stern and, indeed, terrible 
warning to the rulers of Italy and the unfortunate nation that has 
tolerated them. He told them that all they have suffered up to 
now in the defeat of their armies, the loss of their Empire, and the 
bombing of their cities, was only a foretaste of what is coming ; 
that our operations in French North Africa will enable us to bring 
the weight of the war home to the Fascist State, and subject it 
to prolonged and shattering air attack. This is the tragic plight 
into which Mussolini has brought Italy. Perhaps it is because he 


knows Mr. Churchill’s words have reached the ears of Italians, 
and that he must make some answer to the scathing denunciation 
of himself, that Mussolini made his rabid speech to the Fascist 
Chamber of Corporations, repeating Mr. Churchill’s words in what 
was evidently an appeal to desperation. Neither Mr. Churchill nor 
anyone else in this country takes any pleasure in the prospect of 
the horrors which it will be our military duty to inflict on the 
Italian people in the course of smashing their war industry. Punish- 
ment is aimed not at them, but at Mussolini and his vile régime. 
We know well that there are millions of Italians who long for 
liberation from his rule, and millsns of others who detest the war 
and eagerly desire peace. It would be a mistake to exaggerate the 
power of the Italian Socialist Party, which has not ceased to carry 
on its work underground and fan the flames of discontent, but it 
has succeeded this week in circulating a manifesto calling on “all 
free and resolute Italians to an immediate general and determined 
campaign of civil disobedience.” In America Mr. Cordell Hull 
followed up Mr. Churchill’s warning by saying that he would not 
be surprised to hear of mutinous behaviour in the Italian army. 
At this stage in the war, when German divisions are pouring 
through Italy, and German aircraft and submarines are operating 
from Italian bases, we have no choice but to deliver ever more 
crushing blows on Italian towns ; but the people of Italy must be 
assured that in proportion as they help to resist their own régime, or 
at least refrain from co-operating with it, they may expect a speedier 
release from war, and more considerate treatment from the United 
Nations. 


Toulon and After 


The whole world has been moved by the tragic sacrifice of the 
French sailors who destroyed their own ships and lost their lives 
to prevent the fleet at- Toulon from being seized by the Germans. 
The pity of it is that a mistaken loyalty to Pétain stopped them- 
from taking their ships to safety when there was still time, and 
that they should have chosen the less effectual course and voluntarily 
paid the penalty with their lives. But their heroism has set a flame 
burning in the hearts of Frenchmen within France and outside 
which will not be put out, and it will kelp to show in its true 
light the fatuity of the policy so obstinately pursued by Vichy. 
Hitler’s long explanatory letter to Pétain is a piece of characteristic 
hypocrisy. In it he seeks to explain away his action in seizing 
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Toulon in violation of the Armistice terms, an action which needs 
no other explanation than that he has no longer anything to gain 
through Vichy co-operation in Africa, and no further reason 
for conciliating Pétain in respect of Toulon or anything else. The 
Vichy Government has now nothing whatever to offer him except 


what he chooses to exact through Laval and its other pliable. 


elements. The armed French forces to which Pétain makes miser- 
able appeals for loyalty to his own ineffectual person are now, at 
Hitler’s orders, about to be demobilised. Soldiers are already being 
ordered to report for labour service, and it is only too likely that 
thousands of them will be sent off to virtual slavery in Germany. 
The disreputable Déat, rival to Laval for the patronage of the Nazis, 
is demanding that the new Phalange Africaine, a force of toughs 
intended for use against the enemies of Germany, should become the 
nucleus of a new French Army. Where in all this is Marshal 
Pétain, the aged, unhappy, duped figure-head, surrounded with the 
most villainous set of men that has ever been set to administer 
France? The Vichy Government in reality has ceased to have a 
separate existence. There is left now only the people of France, 
with the 6ccupying Germans and their quislings. 


The Position of Darlan 

Members of Parliament are perfectly right to demand facilities 
to discuss the position of Admiral Darlan in North Africa, and 
the more palpably so in view of the additional functions with which 
the Admiral seems to be investing himself. It now appears that 
in the capacity of High Commissioner tor French North Africa he 
has set up a French Imperial Council in Algiers which, according 
to the radio report, has now become the “ official structure ” for 
defending the general interest of the Empire, and for “ represent- 
ing France in the world.” Until such time as France is able to 
choose a Government of her own it is unthinkable that the Allies 
should recognise the authority of any body of men to represent 
France in the world unless it included General de Gaulle and his 
Fighting French colleagues. We can understand General Eisen- 
hower’s object in co-operating with the acting rulers of North 
Africa in order to hasten the expulsion of the Germans, but it would 
be intolerable that French administrators, professedly acting in 
the name of Pétain and the old Vichy Government, should be 
allowed to stake out claims to be the legitimate representatives of 
France. It is true that the new Council includes General Giraud 
among its members. That is a considerable reassurance, and if 
Darlan, from whatever motives, intends to co-operate genuinely with 
the Allies it is obviously wise to make use of him for immediate 
military purposes. But there must be no prejudicing of the future. 
Only the people of France can decide the future of France—when 
they are free to decide it. 


Colonial Policy 

It is all too rarely that the House of Commons has an opportunity 
of discussing colonial questions, and last Thursday’s debate was 
particularly important, first, because a new Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, has come into office, and, secondly, because the 
whole question of colonial administration has been the subject of 
criticism in the United States as well as here. The Colonial Office 
is a unique department in the sense that it has not merely administra- 
tive functions to perform, but that.also to a large extent it has 
to represent the interests of backward people who have no fully 
representative institutions of their own. The people of 
Britain, who can only act through Parliament, are—pending 
the period when the Colonies develop self-governing institu- 
tions of their own—in a position of trusteeship ; and there is a strong 
case for having a Standing Committee of members keenly interested 
in the Colonies who should keep a watchful eye on the situation, 
and be in close touch with the Minister. But the Minister himself 
is necessarily the key to the whole situation. The problem of the 
Colonies is infinitely varied. It concerns widely differing types of 
dependencies in the Far East, in Africa and in the Caribbean, and 
races in various stages of development, whose political, economic 
and social welfare must be approached from many angles. The 
problem is not one which can be grasped in a moment, nor one 
which can merely be left to civil servants. It needs the devoted 
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study of a clear-sighted Minister, who will set himself to master hy 
subject, and develop a consistent, continuous policy. But how ca 
this be when no Minister is left long enough at his job to see th 
fruits of what he was beginning to sow? Before Mr. Oliver Stanly 
was Lord Cranborne, and before him Lord Lloyd, and before hip 
four others in the preceding four years. We are reminded thy 
there have been eighteen Secretaries of State since the last wy 
It is essential that the right man—and Lord Cranborne was proving 
himself to be such a man—should be kept at the job over a long 
period of time, and build up a policy commensurate with Britain’; 
responsibilities for the Colonial Empire. 


The Reconstruction Debate 


Tuesday’s debate on reconstruction in -the House of Common; 
will have served a useful purpose, if only because it has probably 
convinced the Government that the House and the country expec 
periodic reports of actual progress made in planning and fim 
decisions reached. Much of Sir William Jowitt’s speech was con- 
cerned with broad principles, but the time is approaching when 
these principles must be translated into practical programmes, 
Sir William had something to say about post-war demobilisation, 
continued rationing and controis of industry and finance in the 
transitional period, and about housing, education, provision against 
unemployment, town and country planning and the Beveridge repon, 
now under consideration. Unemployment is a question whos 
solution depends in great measure on international policy, but Sir 
William rightly recognises that schemes of capital reconstruction 
must be prepared in advance to meet the eventuality of a slump, 
Such schemes, it must be remembered, cannot be hurriedly im- 
provised. In the sphere of education the Board of Education has 
certainly been busy for a long time, and there is a good deal of 
agreement in regard to essential reforms which shou!d be the 
subject of legislation during the war. Mr. Butler’s Bill will be 
eagerly awaited. In housing there are heavy arrears to be made up 
apart from the work that will have to be done in replacing buildings 
destroyed by enemy action. Here alone is a field of unemployment 
which will engage much labour for many years. But this is work 
which must be subject to considerations of national planning. 


Town and Country Planning 


So far as planning is concerned, some important decisions have 
been made, and some still await further inquiry. The Barlow, Scott 
and Uthwatt reports have all been for some time under consideration. 
It was to the last that Sir William Jowitt gave special attention in 
his speech. He announced the decision of the Government that 
executive responsibility for town and country planning in England 
and Wales must rest with a Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
whose department would constitute a separate Ministry. The 
machinery proposed differs from that suggested in the Uthwatt 
report, which would have given the central control to a non- 
departmental Minister presiding over a committee of Ministers, and 
have entrusted much of the work of central planning to a per- 
manent commission to which powers would be delegated. The 
Uthwatt Committee aimed at achieving a certain freedom and 
elasticity through its planning commission which are likely to be 
lacking in an official department of State. The Government does, 
however, propose to establish a Permanent Commission to act under 
the Minister, and much will depend on how it is allowed to function. 
Powers are rightly to be conferred on local authorities for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land. This was absolutely essential to any real 
planning. But the Government has not yet made up its mind 
about another matter second only in importance—the procedure for 
controlling development rights in undeveloped land. The acquisition 
of these rights by the State, as recommended in the report, is not 
only the simplest but the surest and justest method. Sir William 
said that the Government had not yet come to a conclusion about 
a levy on site values, this being a controversial matter. There is 
scarcely anything in these reports which will not be made a matter 
for controversy by one interest or another. If the Government is 
too timid about possible controversy no national planning scheme 
worth the name can possibly be devised. 
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EXORCISING WANT 


HATEVER may be its ultimate fate, Sir William Beveridge’s 
Report on Social Insurance and Allied Services is a 
great State document. With spaciousness of outlook it combines 
jmagination and humanity, and with undeviating pursuit of the 
jdeal a perpetual recognition of the practical. Its purpose, 
governed rigorously by its terms of reference, was simple—* to 
undertake a survey of the existing national schemes of social 
insurance and allied services, and to make recommendations.” The 
survey, comprehensive, discerning, appreciative yet critical, has 
been made. The recommendations, equally comprehensive, equally 
discerning, courageously ambitious yet defying no financial canon, 
have been formulated. It now remains for the Cabinet, the House 
of Commons and the country to grasp or to reject the opportunity 
of securing to every citizen of the land, through all the vicissitudes 
of unemployment, of disease, of industrial accidents and dis- 
abilities, of old age, not merely freedom from destitution but free- 
dom from want, and the enjoyment, as a right and not a favour 
and with no catechisms or tests, of a sufficient income to command 
all the essential necessaries. of life. It is no decision to, be taken 
lightly, but Sir William Beveridge, in the conscientious and highly 
competent execution of the mandate entrusted to him, has pre- 
sented a challenge to the nation which it can disregard only to 
the detriment both of its good name and of its material welfare. 


The Beveridge plan proposes to exorcise want by measures 
whose chief qualities are simplicity, adequacy, uniformity and 
equity. Their essence is the raising of funds from the same three 
sources that finance health and unemployment insurance today— 
employees, employers and the State—to defray the cost of social 
services far more comprehensive and liberal than any that have 
been conceived of hitherto. It postulates developments such as 
children’s allowances, a State medical service and much higher 
old-age pensions than at present, which the unimaginative may 
be tempted to stigmatise as revolutionary, and it obliterates 
all distinction between different income-levels in the matter both 
of payments to be made and benefits to be enjoyed. With incon- 
siderable exceptions everyone will pay the same contribution, 
everyone will be entitled to the same allowances or pension or 
medical treatment. Contributions covering every form of service 
will be made by a single insurance-stamp, and the scheme will 
be administered by a new Ministry of Social Security, with its 
machinery largely decentralised through offices in every city or 
town of reasonable size. It may be well to state in simple, human 
terms what the proposals, if adopted, will mean in provision for 
every child born into citizenship in this land till the day of its 
death. Even before his birth (the masculine is used for convenience) 
his mother, if working, wili be drawing the 36s. a week 
which is to run for 13 weeks at the period of her confinement, 
as well as the maternity benefit of £4. From birth an allowance 
of 8s. a week is paid in respect of him (unless he is a first child, 
and even then if his father is out of work) and on passing 
on to manhood he qualifies, when debarred from earning through 
either unemployment or ill-health, for an allowance of 24s. a week, 
or 40s. for man and wife, without .time-limit and with title to 
any form of medical treatment that may be necessary ; and when, 
at 65, his working life is assumed to be over, he gets a pension 
rising ultimately to 24s. for a single man and 4os. for man and 
wife—or more if he prefers to continue work, and so postpone 
drawing the pension, for a year or two longer; on his death his 
family receive £20 for his funeral expenses. The price of that 
life-long provision is a weekly payment of 4s. 3d. by the man and 
38. 3d. by his employer, or 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. respectively in the 
case of women. 


About these particular figures, Sir William Beveridge is care- 
ful to explain, there is nothing sacrosanct. Any one of them can 
be raised or lowered at will without affecting the general working 
of the scheme ; all that has been done is to draw the plans of 
machinery which can be employed for providing whatever degree 
of social security the Government may think appropriate and 
attainable. In a sense this.is true, but the figures adduced in the 
report are no mere counters. They have a much sounder basis 
than that. The governing factor throughout is the resolve to pro- 
vide a national minimum standard below which no man, woman 
or child shall be allowed to fall. It may not be possible to assess 
that precisely—rent, in particular, being a peculiarly variable 
factor—but investigations in London and many provincial cities 
have provided data sufficient to enable Sir William Beveridge 
to fix with some confidence 40s. a week as the just allowance for 
a man and wife, with 8s. for each child. If that figure is accepted 
(and it was determined by a particularly competent sub-com- 
mittee) all the other figures are in greater or less degree determined 
by it. There is no doubt room for variation, but only limited 
room. To regard the figures cited in the report as merely illustra- 
tive would be to misjudge them completely. They indicate what is 
needed to preserve every member of the community from want. 
They could be increased, but not be materially reduced without 
detriment. 

So much for the aim. Its desirability is beyond debate, but is 
it an aim capable of attainment? Can the average worker afford 
a contribution of 4s. 3d. a week, the employer a contribution of 
3s. 3d., and the taxpayer the immense burden that will fall on 
him when the old age pension, gradualiy increased over a period 
of twenty years, reaches the ultimate figure of 24s.? In 1945 the 
State will be called on for an increase of £86,000,000 over its 
present social service commitments. By 1965 the figure will have 
risen to nearly £250,000.000, these sums being, of course, addi- 
tional to what is paid by insured persons and their employers. 
The question of the employee’s contribution is the simplest. In 
compulsory and voluntary insurances producing no greater benefit 
than is provided by the Beveridge scheme the average worker is 
today expending §s. rod. a week ; a reduction to 4s. 3d. will leave 
him substantially better off... The increase in the employer’s con- 
tribution to 3s. 3d., coupled with the taxes he will have to pay to 
provide the State’s contribution to the social service fund, is a 
more serious matter, for there are limits to the burdens that can 
be laid on industry in a country so largely dependent on a com- 
petitive export trade as our own. This, and the general taxpayer’s 
capacity to provide funds rising in twenty years’ time to an extra 
£250,000,000 a year, depends to an extent which we cannot ignore 
on international conditions. If settled peace can be counted on 
when this war is over, then the money can be found without 
question and without difficulty. If conditions compel us to remain 
indefinitely on a war-footing then in this connexion and many 
others we shall for the sake of survjval have to sacrifice almost 
everything that makes survival worth while. 

That assumption cannot be allowed to blast the future. One 
war for peace was fought in vain. It must not happen a second 
time. Plans for ordering life on a basis of decency and reason 
and humanity must go forward, chief among them the great 
humane project presented in this report. That it will arouse fierce 
Opposition—on the part of some (but only some) employers 
alarmed at the increase of their contribution, on the part of the 
industrial insurance concerns which the report proposes to under- 
cut by providing funeral benefit at an administrative cost of 6d. 
in the {1 against the present 7s, 6d., by a certain school of 
economists concerned at the cost of the scheme to the State, by 
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some doctors antagonistic to the idea of a public medical service— 
may be taken as certain. The Government would be neglecting 
its duty grossly if it failed, before deciding its policy, to scrutinise 
the proposals in every detail (though all the estimates contained 
in the report have the authority of the Government Actuary 
behind them), but the country will be in no mood to brook wanton 
obstruction by vested interests. And it will be for the country 
in the last resort to decide for or against the report. There are 
cases, and there is strong reason for claiming that this is one 
of them, not for considering whether a particular measure can 
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be afforded, but for determining that it shall be afforded ay 
then considering how. The millions this scheme will cost ay 
negligible compared with the millions the war is costing, and eva 
though war-expenditure is temporary and this is permanent, an 
the war will leave behind an unprecedented burden of deby, 
we should still, given peace, be perfectly able to pay th 
price of driving from our midst not merely material want by 
all the mental distress and strain that that involves, and freeing 
millions of our population as they have never been freed before 
to devote mind and body to living as life should be lived. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE appointment of a new Viceroy of India is evidently to be 

expected almost at once. The expectation seems to be that the 
choice will fall on Lord Cranborne, and there will be general satis- 
faction if it does. But there are other possibilities. Sir John 
Anderson, a former very successful Governor of Bengal, is one 
of them, but he is at present the only member of the War Cabinet 
not burdened with departmental duties, and it is difficult to imagine 
that he could be spared. General Auchinleck is another. He is 
available, his prestige stands high with all parties in India, and he 
has many of the qualities of a statesman as well as a soldier. From 
many points of view it is a pity that Sir Maurice Gwyer, who is 
about to retire from the Chief Justiceship of India under the age- 
limit, was not appointed when Lord Linlithgow completed his 
original term of office last year, for Sir Maurice’s knowledge of the 
Indian situation and hold on Indian opinion is remarkable. Age, 
indeed, need not be a decisive obstacle, for Lord Willingdon began 
his very successful Viceroyalty at precisely the age Sir Maurice 
Gwyer has reached now ; but at 65 the order generally seems to 
be go out rather than go on. 

* * * 7 


After reading the leading articles on the Beveridge Report in all 
of Wednesday’s London papers I have not a shadow of hesitation 
which to pronounce the best of the bunch. Credit for that must 
go unquestionably to the Daily Mail. (1 only hope the wr:ter of 
The Spectator leader has done his job as well; if he has I can 
spare some eulogies for him too.) In what do the virtues of Mail’s 
article consist? Analysis of such things is never easy, but it is 
worth attempting. What the article emphasises is the magnitude 
of the task undertaken ; the revelation of an almost unique capacity 
in the author of the report ; the conviction that, considerable though 
the price to be paid is, “we can do it”; the assertion that our 
capacity to do it and determination to do it is at once a proof of 
national quality and an example calculated to stimulate other nations 
to like endeavours, That, of course, is only the bare bones. Clothed 
in terse, vigorous and unambiguous language, they constitute what 
to my mind is a most admirable piece of journalism—and to avoid 
misunderstandings let me add that I do not know so much as the 
name of any Daily Mail leader-writer. 


* * * * 


I am glad to see that questions about the so-called Intercollegiate 
University and kindred bodies (these concerns are getting thick on 
the ground ; someone has kindly sent me an announcement of a 
meeting arranged by Avatar International University, British Section) 
have been put in the House of Commons. Mr. Mander on Wednes- 
day asked the Foreign Secretary “if he will consider the advisability 
of entering into consultation with the United States Government 
with a view to a mutual agreement to prevent the authorisation 
of the setting up of bogus-degree-granting universities in the 
territory of the other.” To that Mr. Eden replied that it seemed 
to be primarily a matter for the universities of this country, and 
in view of supplementaries put by University Members like Miss 
Rathbone and Mr. T. E. Harvey there would seem to be good 
reason for hoping that the University Members’ Committee will take 
the matter up. The activities of the Vice-Chancellor and Registrar 
of the lately defunct Intercollegiate University, British Division, as 
Vice-Chancellor and Registrar of the lately nascent University 
of Sulgrave deserve some vigilant attextion. 


Christmas is just three weeks away, and there is one aspect of it 
this year which I should like to emphasise with all the power of 
expression I can command. Very few people have money to spend 
on Christmas presents, very few the strength and leisure to devote 
to drawing up Christmas lists and trailing round shops to find 
something suitable for this friend and that friend. Many, particy. 
larly elderly people, find it a serious tax on strength even to write 
the Christmas letters they have been accustomed to send. No om 
wants to make Christmas sombre. It is all to the gocd that the 
Minister of Labour should have appealed for two full days off. Bur 
a “token-Christmas ” can be just as cheerful as one in which re‘a- 
tively costly presents change hands. The Government, of course, 
is urgently anxious that money shall only be spent on the purchase 
of real necessities—and how many ordinary Christmas presents com: 


into that category? There are special cases—friends serving abroad | 


or dependants financially straitened, and some others—where ap 
exception may properly be made. For the rest, I should hope 
presents might either be dropped or kept to well under half-a-crown 
apiece, and a general understanding established that we are thinking 
of our friends and know they are thinking of us, without the need 
for tangible proof of it. 

: *x * * * 

Incurable in its penchant for cheap and childish gibes, the B.B.C. 
News Department on Sunday night, after giving full particulars of 
the R.A.F. raid on Turin and then various other items of news, 
came to the raid by R.A-F. fighters on objectives in France, pre- 
fixing to it the completely gratuitous introduction, “While Turin 
was having a taste of our 8,000-lb. bombs, which Stuttgart experi- 
enced last week, R.A.F. night fighters... .” If anything was needed 
to emphasise the pettiness of such embroideries on honest news it 
was the tone and temper of the speech the Prime Minister had just 
finished delivering. And since Mr. Churchill quoted Kipling, I 
might recall once more that by no means prim-lipped writer’s con- 
tempt, during the Boer War, for those who gratified themselves by 
“killing Kruger with your mouth.” 

* * * * 

I commented a week or two ago on the rival claims of Lord 
Londonderry and Lord Swinton to credit for the adoption of the 
Spitfire. I learn now that it would be erroneous to attribute it 
to either. The Secretary of State for Air has nothing to do with the 
adoption of types; nor has even the Air Council. It is a matter 
which falls exclusively to the Air Staff. Having decided what it 
wants, that body in pre-war days gave the necessary orders to the 
firms of its choice. At present, of course, it puts its requirements 
before the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

* * * * 

“When a woman in the dock at South Western Police-court 
yesterday, charged with shoplifting, said she felt ill, Mr. Mullins, 
the magistrate, replied, ‘Of course you do, you thief. You will feel 
worse by the time I have done with you! ’”—News Chronicle, 
December 2nd. 

Reminders to be duly thankful that there is only one Mr. Mullins 
in the London Police-courts turn up periodically. This is one of 
them. 

“*T don’t like this word housekeeper. 
thing immoral,’ said Mr. 
Chronicle, December 3rd. 

This is another. 


It usually means some- 
Claud Mullins yesterday.”—News 


Janus. 
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RUSSIA IN THE NEW PHASE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE Prime Minister on Sunday night touched on the nature of 

the present problem of the Allies. It is impossible to ignore 
me fact that we have entered a new phase which promises to lead 
ys to victory if we pursue it with undiminished resolution and un- 
wearied vigour ; and yet at the same time only folly can be blind 
to the tremendous strength of the German war-machine, Somehow 
the two propositions must be held before the mind simultaneously 
if the truth of the situation is to be reached. Hitler spoke of the 
“idiotic ” strategies of the Allies as one of the complications of his 
task; but in thus stigmatising the Allied operations he was uncon- 
sciously revealing the foundations of his own success, for, of course, 
it is the umexpected and unpredictable nature of his actions that 
has been our worst handicap. Clearly, in the end, ‘the strategy 
which cannot command the support of the professional soldier in 
Germany must be unsound, must contain in itself the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

It is this that gives the interest to the reported conferences 
between Hitler and his generals, this, too, that suggests the true 
bearing of the ostentatious dissociation from his decisions expressed 
by Goering. For some time it has seemed elementary prudence 
that the Germans should retreat in Russia. Failing a decision, fail- 
ing a much more damaging blow than they had obviously inflicted 
upon the Russian Army, the new positions attained in the year’s 
campaign were a liability at this stage in the war. Hitler did not 
even claim that there would be any immediate gain from the terri- 


| tories he has conquered this year; and even the most pregnant 


intuitions cannot have blinded him to the fact that the territories 
would never be productive if they could not be held. It can be 
recognised that the old front is better organised this year ; but the 
vast mew gaims pose an entirely fresh problem, and over great 
stretches of country the main security is the presumed inability to 
challenge the positions. 

Frederick the Great pointed out: “ You must know how to lose 
opportunely, to sacrifice a province (he who seeks to defend every- 
thing fails to save anything).” How well have the Russians, how 
badly has the great Frederick’s pupil, assimilated that doctrine. 
It seems to be true that there were certain readjustments proceeding 
before Stalingrad ; but they were not to interfere with the imple- 
menting of Hitler’s assurance that the city would be taken. The 
very form in which the assurance was cast made it more incum- 
bent upon him to make it good or lose prestige. It has been noted 
that until a day or two ago the Germans were still attacking the 
city, attempting in effect to push their way out of the end of the 
sack. Now they are counter-attacking, trying to limit, if not 
prevent, the Russian recoil in the city. It seems undeniable that the 
enemy is here in an almost desperate plight. The Don bend has 
been cleared until it is entirely in Russian hands. From the south 
the net has been closed. It is closed on the north. It is a veritable 
sack. ‘ 

The Russians about the line of the river Chir are holding off the 
Germans who might relieve the encircled troops by a blow from the 
west, the only practicable direction for an effective counter-offensive. 
On the south-west they are driving the enemy down the line of the 
Kotelnikov railway. Within the sack there are about 300,000 of the 
enemy. ‘Their lines of supply are cut, not merely at a point but 
over considerable distances. The attempt to supply such a mass 
by air-transport must be doomed to failure, even if the Germans 
were not at present thrown back upon air-supply lines in two other 
directions. Armies of the size involved cannot be kept in the field by 
air-supply alone ; and it is not obvious how the enemy is to break 
out, even if Hitler were disposed to accept Frederick’s counsel. 

So the position stands. at the moment ; and it must be recognised 
that with the fate of the armies trapped between the Volga and Don 
goes the future of the whole position in Caucasia. The defensive 
grip upon the central Caucasus was broken by the success below 
Nalchik. The tink between that position and the Stalingrad force 
is immediately threatened by the scuth-westward drive below Stalin- 
grad. If the armies between the Volga and the Don should be 


destroyed, that flank would be driven in. The prospect may appear 
to be a little ambitious ; but it is the sober purpose of Marshal 
Timoshenko, and he has in his favour the fact that the troops are 
not all German. The Rumanians have been complaining that they 
are being called on to do more than their share. 

Hitler will no doubt try to relieve the encircled armies ; but his 
great mobilised force, is now suffering its worst tensions, and they 
are certain to grow. The attack upon the Rzhev-Velikie Luki sector 
is a much more dangerous thrust. At Stalingrad the Russians only 
threaten the circumference of his position. At Velikie Luki they 
are not far from the heart. The junction is only fifteen miles from 
the main lateral railway that serves the whole of the central and 
northern armies, and enables reinforcement of one from the other 
to be made easily and rapidly. It is only 80 miles from the 
Latvian frontier. It is this that explains the much more desperate 
resistance, and the fact that only 400 prisoners were taken when 
10,000 dead were left on the battlefield. Rzhev has been encircled 
before ; and although its capture would clear the Moscow-Riga 
railway up to Velikie Luki, the main immediate effect would be moral. 
In fact, this sector is of such importance that last winter it was 
held when almost any other army in the world would have given 
way before the wide-flung, persistent and resolute attack. 

At the moment the main role of the attack is to pin down the 
troops and prevent reinforcements being sent to the south; and 
there are movements about Voronezh that suggest the same purpose. 
In sum, these multiplied attacks are emphasising the strain that must 
be occasioned by the concentration in the south. It is very probable 
that they will be followed by other blows, on the Leningrad sector, 
for instance; across the Volkov or on the Briansk front. The 
Russian staff is making it more difficult for the Germans to effect 
in safety the transfer of troops which are already moving or ear- 
marked for movement to the south and west, and sooner or later 
some critical sector will give way before the strain. 

There is no doubt that Hitler is attempting to maintain his bridge- 
head south of the Mediterranean. He appears to have transferred 
about 20,000 men to the fringe about Bizerta and Tunis. - There are 
detachments in some of the coast towns on the eastern side of 
Tunisia. There is a force of unknown strength in Tripolitania, and 
Rommel may have 100,000 or more troops with some tanks and 
artillery about El Agheila. The latter could fall back on Misurata 
or even Tripoli with advantage. At present he is standing firmly, 
while Montgomery feels about the position before launching an 
attack which must be rather more difficult even than the assault 
at El Alamein. There should be little doubt about his ability at 
least to compel Rommel’s retreat in spite of the tactical strength 
of the position, since the force before him can hardly be materially 
as strong as his own, and the Eighth Army has developed a 
mastery of its weapons that is the best augury of the future. 

Even less can one doubt that the First Army and the United 
States forces will deal faithfully with the enemy at Bizerta and 
Tunis. According to the reports of correspondents, the railway 
connexion between the two ports has already been cut and the 
forward troops are only some twelve miles from Tunis. They are 
there beginning to force their way in the direction of historic 
Carthage ; and it seems probable that it will be Tunis and this 
ancient city that first fall to the allied attack. But Hitler will 
do all he can to hold the dwindling fringe of ground, since it 
seems impossible that there should be a Dunkirk from this area 
and Italy is clearly a broken reed. The Allied air forces are now 
gaining the mastery, and the command cannot fail to recognise its 
cardinal importance. But, if it is challenged, it can only be through 
the diversion of more and more of the Luftwaffe’s strength from the 
Russian front. If Hitler has thought of this sousce of reinforce- 
ment, the development of the Russian offensives should deter him. 
Whether it will or mot no one can determine, and the German 
officers who have been summoned into conference cannot help him 
on his terms. He is, in fact, facing a second front. It is not the 
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only front that will be opened against him; and that they can 
recognise even better than he. 

Hitler has lost the initiative, and the advantage of interior lines 
under such a condition changes its loyalty and reverts to the Allies. 
Exterior lines offer a wide choice of points of attack, particularly 
when they are in the hands of a dominant sea-power. The most 
potent remaining weapon that may be used in restraint of the 
developing Allied initiative is the submarine. General Smuts was 
right to draw attention to this vital problem. Buildings are appar- 
ently still exceeding sinkings. It is impossible to say if the Allied 
shipbuilding, which is also exceeding the losses, is turning the 
balance. All that we can say is the position is far from being wholly 
discouraging. As 1tegards the development of our initiative this 
is obvious, since some of the troops who landed in North Africa 
travelled 3,000 miles, and we know that the shipping we secured in 
North Africa is double what we lost. The new phase, then, marches 
well. It is Hitler who is now suffering from the effects of diver- 
sion ; and if the battle about Stalingrad should continue as it has 
begun, it might result in a victory that would resound throughout 
the world. 


THE UNITY OF FRANCE 


By PIERRE MAILLAUD 


N the eyes of the world the Epic of Toulon seems to have 

eclipsed a very important document which reveals as much of 
the French frame of mind as this tale of “self-immolation.” I 
refer to Hitler’s letter to Marshal Pétain, several passages of which 
deserve more attention than has been devoted to them. “The 
landing of American and British troops in French North-West 
and North Africa,” Hitler wrote, “undertaken with the aid of 
innumerable criminal generals and officers, has since ruined all 
the armistice conventions.” Such a statement might merely amount 
to one of those well-known arguments to which Hitler’s hypocrisy 
periodically resorts in order to vindicate a posteriori every new 
act of perjury, were it not for the fact that it was immediately fol- 
lowed by the demobilisation of the French regular forces. Whilst 
Hitler informed Marshal Pétain that he “had given the order to 
demobilise those units of the French armed forces which, contrary 
to the orders of their own government, were being instigated to 
resist Germany actively,” the demobilisation was not confined to 
a number of units, but soon became general and sweeping. In other 
words, there was not a single unit of the regular French army 
which Hitler could trust “not to resist Germany actively.” 

At what precise juncture such a resistance would have taken 
place in any organised way must remain a matter for speculation. 
Suffice it to put on record Hitler’s acknowledgment of the existence 
of a potential Allied bridgehead on French soil. Indeed, the re- 
peated offers made to General Giraud by Abetz and German officers 
of the Reichswehr after the General’s escape from Koenigstein sup- 
plied sufficient evidence that, in German eycs, this potential bridge- 
head existed, and that the forces of “active resistance” in un- 
occupied France might have become a thorn in Germany’s flank if 
only they had been marshalled by a true leader instead of being 
left to themselves or subjected to the effects of two years of weak 
leadership and demoralising propaganda. Today, General Giraud 
is in Africa. Men like General Delatre de Tassigny and many others 
who thought of resuming the struggle are either in jail or power- 
less. Hitler has demobilised what was left of the French army, 
and organised military resistance on French soil must be out of 
the question. It has, so to speak, been merged into the wider 
problem of French popular resistance. 

In this last respect, other passages of Hitler’s letter deserve 
attention. By a paradox which is only apparent Hitler dwells at 
length and in bitter terms on the anti-German attitude of “French 
generals and officers” (of which the public knew little, although 
informed Frenchmen abroad were aware of it), whilst he speaks 
with feigned sympathy of the “millions of workers, peasants and 
working middle-class ” who are “ foreign to these machinations and 
only ask for peace.” It can hardly be a coincidence that Hitler 
should describe as “peaceful,” and single out as such, those very 
sections of the French community which ever since July, 1940, have 
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supplied his most uncompromising and relentless enemies. fy 
resistance was born amongst those “millions of workers, peasany 
and working middle-class people.” Not only, indeed, was resistang 
born amongst them, but it was in their case unconditional, by whig 
I mean that it remained to a large extent independent of the Varying 
fortune of war. 

It is undoubtedly permissible for military leaders in an occupied 
or semi-occupied country “to bide their time.” The distinction 
between “attentism” which consists of waiting for an opportunity 
to resume a struggle which one has never given up, and “ attentism” 
which merely waits in order to pick out a certain winner and 
follow in his train, is a very difficult one indeed. I still believe 
that the majority of French officers belonged to the first category, 
But from Hitler’s point of view, the distinction had ceased tp 
matter in November, 1942, as the prospects of an Allied victory 
were such as to convince most of the sceptics. Hence his decision 
to order a complete demobilisation of the French armed forces, 
In the case of the French people, workers, peasants, middle-class 
working-men, no such distinction need ever have been made. There 
was no “attentism” in the occupied zone of France. The only 
distinction was between a handful of collaborators and thirty million 
irreconcilable enemies of Germany. Hitler’s motives in referring 
to the French masses as “ peacefully-minded people,” can only be 
ascribed to fear—the fear of a surge of popular feeling which he 
cannot prevent when the time comes, but which he attempts a 
least to postpone at a moment when so many strategic problems 
assail him. 

Toulon has shown that even among this section of the French 
nation, where the Allied cause was viewed with mixed feelings, the 
hatred of Germany still overrules every other consideration. That, 
apart from this common denominator, there should have been a 
fairly wide range of conceptions and methods of action in what 
we call (for want of a better word) the leading classes is an undis- 
putable fact. Toulon has shown to a doubting world the strength 
of this common denominator. Now the whole of France is occupied. 
To that extent the problem of French resistance has been simplified, 
or, if one may use this expression, standardised. Metropolitan 
France becomes identified with popular resistance to Germany and 
her puppets. Between the two forces no “ buffer State ” is left. 
On Freach soil, French unity will be completed. But France is 
militarily powerless. Her resistance to Germany in every way, and 
by every available means, has already proved a valuable asset to the 
Allies, but her full participation in the struggle must wait upon an 
Allied intervention on the European Continent. 

Meanwhile French participation in the conflict can and must 
increase. Fighting France has ensured it for the last two years, and 
its tangible deeds have been both an inspiration and a stimulus 
to active resistance at home, with which its action has been co- 
ordinated. Now further and wider opportunities are offered for a 
concerted action by the rallying of the whole African Empire to the 
Allied cause. A considerable army can be raised, and the weight 
of France can count far more heavily than it has for over two 
years in the scales. All Frenchmen are agreed on one point: 
that unity must be achieved between those of them who are in a 
position to carry on the struggle, and that it must be achieved not 
only for the sake of a far greater contribution to a common victory, 
but also for the sake of the people of France, whose resolute 
determination is that all the available forces of France should be 
marshalled against the enemy. 

Such a demand comes from a people who themselves had 
never compromised, and who for two years have resisted both the 
enemy and those men who tried to impose upon them a régime 
which had nothing to do with France’s traditions. The unity which 
is demanded must be able to lead from strength, and not from 
weakness. It must be a unity which, outside France, must truly 
represent French resistance inside the country. It must be achieved 
as between men who, with varied means of action, have followed 
the same course, and thought in the same terms. In their line of 
action, the Fighting French have undoubtedly represented in action 
the will of the French people. This is true equally of men who, like 

General Giraud, have been no less determined, although physically 
incapable, to resume the struggle. It is certainly true of a number 
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of French officers. It is between all these men that a fighting unity 
can and must primarily be achieved. This presupposes immediate 
contacts between the Fighting French and the “permanent” 
elements who in North Africa show, and have shown, a genuine 
willingness to fight. In this respect it is regrettable that the 
Fighting French have not deen given, hitherto, the means of making 
those contacts with North Africa. A policy which would increase 
the difficulties of such a reunion would provoke a dangerous cleavage 
and possibly lead to a semi-neutralisation of North Africa, which is 
neither 2 Consummation to be desired from an Allied point of view, 
nor a true representation of the determination of the French 

le. The problem is bound to be a delicate one in any case. 
Yet it is perfectly capable of solution. The building of a French 
army must be the first aim. An agreement on this capital point 
would be a considerable step forward. Should, on the contrary, 
divided counsels and different conceptions among the Allies delay 
the necessary contacts between London and North Africa, unity 
might be impaired or delayed outside France when it has been 
cemented on the French soil by common trials and by a common 


ideal. 


A PLANNER’S DEFENCE 


By SIR CHARLES BRESSEY 
HE Re-planning of Central London Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy (which has just closed) evoked thoughtful criticisms 
from many quarters, among them the columns of The Spectator. 
Many useful comments have been noted by the R.A. Committee 
for study. Good temper has always prevailed, although if 


\ an exhibition of this kind is to stir any interest at all it must 


sound a note of challenge and be coloured with a tinge of idealism 
which some observers are apt to regard as irreconcilable with 
“hives of industry” and work-a-day commercia! activities. I 
venture to question this. Times change. Not long ago, it used to 
be thought in some countries that financial dealings could only be 
conducted in the stifling alleys of a ghetto. In civilised lands that 
day has passed. 

The challenge of the exhibition has been successful, and the 
trumpets of laissez-faire have been vigorously sounded by champions 
on the other side, as one would have wished. The forces of 
laissez-faire, although not mobile, are certainly deeply entrenched. 
Few visitors would, however, have been attracted by a row of 
drawings illustrating complacently the improvements effected in 
Central London during the past twenty-five years. 

The depth of affection felt for London on all hands is plainly 
evident. In the countless multitude of those who love London 
two classes can be distinguished—those who dwell, perhaps, a 
little too timorously and exclusively on the glories of the past, real 
and imaginary—many, alas! defaced—and those who turn their 
faces towards the dawn and strain their eyes towards an even more 
glorious future. It is to this latter class that my colleagues on the 
committee belong, but they will be misjudged if they are regarded 
as ruthless destroyers. They are the mildest of men. Among 
them are no truculent giants like Samson wrecking the temple at 
Gaza, or, more ~ecently, Mr. Herbert Morrison driving his pick- 
axe through Waterloo Bridge. It is true that the plans hung on 
the Academy walls depicted a transformation, and a regulated trans- 
formation, of a small part of London; but the transformation of 
London has never ceased, and never will cease, so long as London 


| fetains health and strength. Stagnation is death. The changes 
envisaged by the committee would obviously have to be spread 
| over many years, and, as the very first step, it might be found 


desirable to form a ring-road, relieving the pressure on the City 
and some of its ancient thoroughfares, which Londoners might wish 
to preserve intact as memorials of the past. 

Much of the unregulated transformation of the past has left us an 
I speak as an East-Ender. Sometimes we are 


With a lifelong knowledge of both capitals, I could point to many 
parts of London where a moderate dose of Haussman would do 
very little harm, and London has much to learn from the steady 
persistence with which a master-plan laid down nearly 90 years ago 
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has been progressively carried into effect by three generations of 
Parisians. Similar praise is due to the city of Washington, whose 
town-planners are still engaged in the fulfilment of Major L’Enfant’s 
plan, drawn 150 years ago. Only a very superior person can afford 
to use the names of these great planners as a term of reproach. 

From visitors to the Academy I have heard an occasional note of 
resentment that anything so sacrilegious as the re-planning of Central 
London should even be suffered to come under discussion. To 
some of us the surprise is that the problem should so long have 
been burked. Consider the prodigious expansion of London. The 
City, which once enclosed the whole of London within its square 
mile, has now become the hub of a Greater London containing 
1,821 square miles ef territory, whose population increased from 7} 
millions in 1906 to 9} millions in 1935. In the same period build- 
ing development spread outwards along the great main roads fer a 
distance of five or six miles into the country. The roads and rail- 
ways serving this’ vast population all converge upon the centre. 
Think of the daily tides of humanity that now surge in and out 
of the City, where some of the streets, lanes and alleys remain much 
as they were when horsemen rode along them in single file, and 
royal pageants used the Thames for want of roads. 

In the light of the figures I have quoted of area and population, 
it will be recognised how modest has been the aim of the Planning 
Committee ; their projects are limited to a mere 20 square miles or 
so, out of the 1,821 square miles of Greater London—i.e., about 
1/90 of the total—and even this very restricted area is only sparsely 
affected here and there by the suggested improvements. This should 
ease the mind:of some critics who fear lest there should be no space 
left for schemes connected with housing, playing-fields, gardens, &c. 
The Committee have kept their hands off nearly 1,800 square miles! 
London is so overwhelmingly large that we need fear no lack of 
variety. The proposals of the Planning Committee are by no means 
revolutionary or offensively novel. There is little scope for originality. 
The Bressey-Lutyens Report, of which some use has been made, 
laid stress on the numerous committees, commissions and societies 
that had previously studied London’s problems and placed valuab‘e 
suggestions on record for the benefit of their successors. It is 
often impossible to attribute the exclusive authorship of any par- 
ticular proposal to-any particular individual, seeing how many use- 
ful projects have been repeatedly advocated and frequently revived. 
All that one can hope to do is to collect and fashion them into a 
coherent whole. As Charles Reade said, after writing The Cloister 
and the Hearth, “I have milked 1,000 cows, but the cheese is my 
own.” 

To the task of creating an improved London every effort will 
have to be harnessed—collective and individual. As Sir William 
Beveridge remarked last week in an even wider sense, the practical 
problem is that of discovering how to combine the proved benefits 
of private enterprise at private risk in the past with the necessity cf 
national planning in the aftermath of the war. I believe that, funda- 
mentally, there is no conflict of interests involved and that business 
leaders will take full part in the counsels of the great civic bodies 
thus quickening their spirit of enterprise and adventure. 

The present war has taught us the incalculable value of national 
publicity and propaganda—direct and indirect. Prestige is not to 
be lightly dismissed as an intangible matter of sentiment. Indirect 
propaganda is probably the most effective, and, speaking from my 
own experience, I am sure that an indelible impression (perhaps 
unrecognised at the time) is produced upon travellers by the dignity 
and beauty of the cities they visit—not merely their wealth. To 
gaze from the railway-station of a capital city upon a foreground of 
flower-beds and shrubberies is a never-forgotten experience. Edin- 
burgh furnishes a fine example, Rome another. A very different 
impression is produced by the squalid surroundings of some of our 
Lordon termini, which so many of our public men have dep!ored. 
It is good that some space on the Academy walls was devoted 
to improvements in this regard. Aerodromes give wide scope for 
the skill of gardeners. Public gardens, too, were not forgotten in the 
exhibition, I am glad to say, for one may fairly assert that the level 
of civilisation reached in any city can be gauged by the care be- 
stowed upon parks and gardens. How little remains of Babylon’s 
fame but the memory of its hanging gardens. 
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More than three hundred years have passed since that hard- 
headed lawyer, Francis Bacon, wrote: 

“God Almightie first planted a Garden. And indeed it is 
the Purest of Humane Pleasures. It is the Greatest Refresh- 
ment to the Spirits of Man, without which Buildings and 
Pallaces are but Grosse Handyworks. And a Man shall ever 
see that when Ages grow to Civility and Elegancie, Men come 
to build Stately, sooner than to garden finely, as if Gardening 
were the Greater Perfection.” 

In London’s gardens of the future I hope that room will be found 
for the work of British sculptors in a blithe and playful vein, 
such as one sees in Brussels, Zurich and Stockholm—not stately 
commemorations of aged dignitaries, but gracious groups of play- 
ing children and their pets, on the brink of fountains, amid flowers. 

The Last Post sounded for the Academy exhibition last Satur- 
day, but I look forward later to the notes of the Réveillé and to the 
far-off emergence of a new London, clean, smokeless, and therefore 
less foggy—worthy, after many days, to be hkened to “a bride 
adorned for her husband.” 


THE TRAINING HOLIDAY 


By KURT HAHN (Headmaster of Gordonstoun School) 


N his article on the County Badge in The Spectator of November 
13th Dr. Julian Huxley dwelt on the importance of a “ training 
holiday” for adolescents. He is perfectly right, and the subject 
deserves further discussion. The young in this country will never 
fail to respond if they_are invited to render service which they 
regard as relevant and are given an opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for such a service. Today only the privileged boy has this 
opportunity. The unprivileged boy is leading an unhealthy life, 
which makes it very doubtful whether we are right in inviting him 
into a pre-Service organisation, or even into a self-training plan 
such as the County Badge Experimental Committee has laid down. 
We certainly should never taunt him if he remains unmoved by 
our appeals. 

I am convinced we have no right to ignore the warning on the 
subject of physical education contained in the six findings embodied 
in the League of Nations’ Health Bulletin published in 1937: 

1. Occupational work of adolescents, be it the work of the 
apprentice, of the cyclist, of the errand boy, or sedentary work, 
is almost always harmful because it lasts far too long. 

2. A certain amount of rest every day is not enough to repair 
the damage. 

3. In addition there is needed a holiday long enough to be 
of biological value when additional natural stimuli are provided 
and work is completely broken off. 

4. Under our social system the majority of working boys 
and girls have no such holiday. 

5. This absence of the annual restoration of the equilibrium 
is a disaster—hence it is not surprising that medical examination 
of adolescents should reveal serious physical defects. 

6. We should add to the disaster if we induced overstrained 
and perhaps malnutritioned boys and girls to undergo gymnastic 
and athletic training in their spare time. 

Our social system did its best to suspend the 23rd Psalm for 
the working boy; he had very little opportunity to have his soul 
restored. He has less in war-time. The authorities have admitted 
the social evil in all its gravity, but they had resigned themselves 
to it, convinced that the war forbids the cure. Do they still hold 
this conviction in the autumn of 1942? The war demands the 
cure. What we should have done in peace-time as an act of social 
justice we have to perform today as a military necessity. Before 
long, a clash will be upon us on a huge scale. The struggle will 
be long and protracted. We are not outnumbered, we are well 
armed, our equipment may be superior. But we are ill-prepared 
in stamina. Sir John Orr has warned us: “The quality of man- 
power available in 1943 and 1944 may well decide the issue.” Our 
élite is not only unsurpassed, it is: proved superior to that of the 
enemy ; but the average soldier, sailor and airman is often lacking 
in physical stamina. He nevertheless has triumphed over adversities 
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such as would have defeated the enemy. How is that possible) 
He fights for a cause he can never question, and “a noble yjj 
breathes a wondrous strength into a frail body.” Let us rendy 
thanks for such wonders, but to bank on them is blasphemy. Any 
competent observer in the fighting forces will confirm this view ¢ 
the condition in which many recruits arrive. The. training 
inside the forces is severe. It insists om ordeals ang 
tests for which the average man has never been prepared. He 
joins up with an untrained heart and an untrained nervous system, 
That is unfair to him and to his service, as the President of the 
Alpine Club has told the country. 

What is the remedy? We can say today, a training holiday of 
one month. While it cannot work the cure, it can release the cure. 
This has been proved at the Guisachan and Gordon Castle Summer 
Schools held in 1938 and 1939, at a three weeks’ course held in 
August, 1940, with the help of the War Office ; at the ten courses 
of one month each held at the Outward Bound Sea Schoo] g 
Aberdovey and the recent Fire Force Despatch-Riders’ Course held 
in Wales. It has been demonstrated that you can in four weeks 
greatly benefit the boy who is below par. You can transform the 
outlook of a boy who is healthy but who had hitherto remained 
contentedly unfit. You can give him an unforgettable memory; 
you can cleanse and change the habits of a boy’s leisure. Yoy 
can bring him to achieve part of an agreed programme of tests, 
You can send him away feeling the obligation to remain in training 
until he has completed the rest of the required achievements, 

During the course one or two athletic tests are soon found to 
be within his reach. Others look at first as if they would defeat 
him for ever. The “expedition test” training, when it has ended 


in a lonely enterprise, provides perhaps the greatest thrill for the | 


candidate, but to the observer the startling experience is a boy’s 
recovery from the social disease which the Americans have well 
named “ spectatoritis.” In the majority of cases the candidate had 
begun the training with reluctance and diffidence. He all at once 
discovers the power to achieve what he had so far only watched. 
Then the light of victory is lit in his face. The boy has defeated 
his defeatism and he becomes a self-trainer. 

These courses have been watched by a number of observers, who 
feel that similar opportunities should be made accessible to an 
ever-increasing number of youths. The question arises how to 
recruit the boys who are to be sent on such a training holiday. 
The answer is—create the opportunities and offer them to Free 
Service Corps such as already exist or are struggling or groping 
towards existence. For I sm not only thinking of the well- 
established organisations like the A.T.C., the young Home Guards, 
the Cadets, the Young Farmers, the Sea Cadets and Sea Scouts. 
All over the country there has sprung up a great variety of voluntary 
efforts, devoted and incoherent, but all connected with the Service 
of Youth Movement which the war has called into being. They are 
only waiting for the word of recognition in order to coalesce into 
a Free St. John Ambulance Corps, a Free First Service Corps, a 
Free Coast Watchers’ Corps. It would be easy to add the names 
of other potential forms of service. 

This war, it is true, has roused the latent warrior-instincts of 
the young. But the Samaritan appeal has been equally strong. It 
ought to give us both consolation and pride to know that the young 
of England are even at this juncture enthralled by the task of saving 
lives; they will indeed take infinite trouble to prepare and fit 
themselves, by learning to master elaborate exercises, such as the 
N.F.S., His Majesty’s Coast Guards, the Royal Life Saving Society 
and the St. John Ambulance Association authorities demand. Such 
Free Service Corps should confer with one another and perhaps 
ultimately form a League. They should agree on a programme 
of general training common to them all and receiving no less 
attention than the preparation for the distinctive service to which 
each corps is dedicat-d. 

Every learning or working boy should have the right to join 4 
Free Service Corps and to do so according to his own preference. 
Recruiting should be entirely voluntary. There should be no com- 
pulsion whatever, exczpt on the employer to grant a training holiday 
of one month to every member of the Free Service Corps. On this 
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training holiday various projects should be set, designed to develop 
and test technical competence in accordance with the needs of the 
Service which the boy intends to join when he reaches military 
age. Experts coming from outside would examine the completed 
projects. Agricultural Certificates, St. John Ambulance Certificates, 
N.F.S. and Coast Guard Certificates would be granted to the suc- 
cessful candidates, just as the Air Force today attests to members 
of the A.T.C, that they have passed their proficiency test. Lectures 
on democracy and dictatorship, the origin, the issue and the progress 
of the war, should be included in the time-table of these courses. 
Athletic training should take place daily. 

There would, in fact, be a covenant between the Service Corps 
and between each Corps with its members, to practise what the 
Board of Education had preached in its admirable circular No. 1529: 

Young people should be encouraged to realise, that the main- 
tenance of their health and fitness is not only a personal duty, but 
an act of service to their country. 

In Russia every working boy has a holiday of from four to eight 
weeks a year with full pay. In 1933 about five hundred thousand 
obtained the Russian athletic Badge “for Labour and Defence.” 
In 1938 there were five million. That was Russia’s answer to the 
menace of Hitler, and that is one of the secrets behind her resistance 
at Moscow and Stalingrad. 


FUNERAL WASTE 
By PROFESSOR HERMANN LEVY 


HE war has taught us many lessons in cheaper living. Many 
of them will be appreciated when the post-war period calls 
for a continuation of economy. Will there be a similar effort to 
reduce the cost of dying? Funerals and burials of the better 
situated population have, in the last decades, shown a trend towards 
greater simplicity. Pompous funerals have disappeared, plumes and 
wakes belong to the past, and the mourning outfit has become less 
extravagant. While, for the benefit of horticulturists, we are exhorted 
to “say” many things “with flowers,’ more and more funeral 
notices bear the “no flowers” request, coupled with the suggestion 
to give something to a charity instead. Yet there is enough display 
to be recorded. Hearses may be of the streamlined “de luxe” type 
of motor-car, as the funeral trade calls them; burial grounds still 
grow as monumental yards of white marble; even the modern 
method of the disposal of the dead has called into existence a variety 
of costly affairs such as “niches” or “memorial tablets” of 
particular distinction. 

Yet from a social point of view all this is of secondary importance. 
Indeed, its social incidence may be said to be confined to the fact 
that the rich, by their funeral extravagance, set a bad example to 
the poorer classes. Some 500,000 persons have to be buried per 
annum, and for those burying them the question is usually no other 
than to give them a “decent” funeral and no more. But it is just 
here that the cardinal point arises. If such a burial cannot be 
provided the dreaded perspective is a Public Assistance funeral or 
a common interment. It is the first for certain, and the second 
possibly, which poorer families wish to avoid. 

But a “respectable” private funeral is a costly affair in Britain. 
What a distinguished continental traveller wrote in 1860: “In 
England it is as expensive to die as to live,” still holds good. 
Studying pre-war funeral bills, one finds that for a coffin, a hearse, 
a motor-car for relations, attendance and bearers in hardly any 
case was the sum less than £15; in most cases it would be nearer 
to £20. It cannot be denied that a sum of £20 may. be needed 
when other small expenses which a funeral and the mourning 
require are added together; but even the sum to be expended 
merely for the funeral, and not, as the technical term states, “in 
connexion with the funeral,” is certainly far too high. The Con- 
ditions of the Contract for the Funeral of deceased War Pensioners, 
accepted by the Government in 1932, were £8 15s. 

The choice between acceptance of a pauper funeral and payment 
by relations who can ill afford the money is, as things stand, evaded 
by recourse to industrial assurance. For a few shillings a week, so 
it temptingly appears, the working-class family is enabled to secure 
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for all its members a “decent” funeral whenever death occurs. 
Unfortunately this system, which is a special feature of Britain and 
the U.S.A., has made burial not less, but much more, costly to the 
poorer classes. There has never been an attempt to encourage a 
reduction of funeral bills and so increase the “ purchasing power” 
of the funeral money to be paid out. On the contrary, a US. 
Commissioner of Labour Statistics once stated that insurance 
companies in that country had carefully fostered and propagated 
the desire for funeral display. This may not be true of British 
offices; but they have certainly never thought of promoting a 
reduction of burial costs. The poor have to pay dearly for the 
benefit they derive from industrial assurance. In former days 
this system, which is enormously wasteful because it is based on 
canvassing for prospective clients and the collection of premiums at 
the house-door by an army of some 70,000 agents, resulted at one 
time in some 40-50 per cent. of the premiums being spent on 
purely administrative costs. Today this “expense ratio” is still 
over 30 per cent. on the average, and with some offices over 40 per 
cent. Thus for every shilling which the worker pays in insurance 
for his funeral, or that of his relatives, about 4d. goes in adminis- 
trative charges alone. In order to secure the actuarial basis for a 
system under which a worker receives £20 at death, even though 
his insurance may have run only a few weeks or even days, a large 
sum of the total annual premium-income has to be put to reserves. 
So it happened that in 1938, as against a premium income of 
£70,000,000 and a total income of £82,000,000, not more than 
£31,000,000 was paid out in claims and other benefits, while no 
less than £23,000,000 went in management expenses. 

Is such expenditure necessary to bury 500,000 corpses? Even if 
we take the funeral money to be paid as £20, the State or some 
semi-official organisation, which would not require accumulated 
reserves, on an actuarial basis would not need more than £10,000,000 
per annum, while the purely technical administration would be no 
more costly than that of a post-office counter. It is for this reason 
that most countries have simply included burial insurance in their 
compulsory health insurance contribution and so guaranteed for a 
large part of the population at least an adequate but inexpensive 
burial. This was, in fact, planned originally by Mr. Lloyd George 
in 1911. The idea was dropped, as industrial assurance offices 
opposed it and suggested that the commercial exploitation of burial 
insurance should be left to them, offering at the same time their 
administrative machinery for the formation of Approved Societies. 
It is significant that two learned writers on “Industrial Assurance 
Salesmanship ” (Messrs. A. E. Sharpe and Charles Taylor) should 
write: “Experienced agents canvass primarily for National Health 
members in order to open the way for introducing other and more 
profitable business.” But Mr. Lloyd George’s final decision was un- 
fortunately the reverse of “profitable” for those who should 
primarily have benefited—those insured under National Health 
Insurance, 

If in the near future burial and funeral costs are to be reduced, 
the necessary steps are clear: industrial assurance administered by 
a multiplicity of over-lapping offices, with agents canvassing in a 
competitive struggle in the same streets, with an enormous expense- 
ratio and an uneconomical system of reserves, must disappear, 
funeral money becoming a statutory social insurance benefit, Burial 
reform, including tke administration of burial-grounds, should 
become an exclusive right of the municipality. Funerals should be 
standardised, and democratic equality should be regarded as a fitting 
honour to the dead. Economies in coffins, transport, memorials and 
other display should be officially encouraged. Cemeteries should 
be of a dignified simplicity ; so should the crosses and headstones. 
The ideal system would be one under which all this would generally 
be uniform for all, as in the fighting Services, at home and abroad. 
In the war-cemeteries of Europe, officers and men lie, in the words 
of the Psalmist: 

“High and low, rich and poor, one with another.” 
The nearest approach to this ideal in civil life is that of Switzerland, 
where in St. Gall on one day it may be some rich man, a Counsellor 
of State, who is laid in a numbered grave, while the next to come, 
at his side, may be the body of the poorest citizen. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


F all the changes which I have witnessed in the last quarter 

of a century, of all the alterations in material and spiritual 
values which those twenty-five years have produced, the one which 
I continue to regard as strangely inexplicable is the changed attitude 
of the average Briton towards what used to be known as “our 
Imperial mission.” I am old enough to remember the jubilation 
with which was greeted the Battle of Omdurman, and the delight 
which my elders manifested at the thought that Gordon had been 
avenged, and a further area of Africa brought under English rule. 
I can recall how at school we were taught to take a personal pride 
in the large areas of red which enlivened the surface of the globe, 
and how pleased I was to observe how, from that angle of pro- 
jection, the area of Canada seemed larger than that of the United 
States. It was the age in which a young and ambitious politician 
could, without fear of ridicule or contradiction, write as Curzon 
wrote: “No Englishman can land at Hong Kong without feeling 
a thrill of pride for his nationality. Here is the furthermost link 
in the chain of fortresses which, from Spain to China, girdles half 
the globe. . . . The sight of the successive metropolises of England 
and the British Empire in foreign parts is one of the proudest 
experiences of foreign travel.” 

* + * * 


No Englishman, unless he actually desired to be provocative, could 
write such a sentence today: even the use of the word “ England ” 
would cause him to twitch with caution, conscious that some watch- 
ful Scot would without a day’s delay administer his reproof. How 
is one to account for this reversion of a point of view? The increase 
of humanitarianism has, of course, deprived us of the pleasure our 
forefathers derived from the thought that many thousand savages 
had been slaughtered by the Maxim gun. The decline in missionary 
fervour has mitigated satisfaction at the thought that more heathen 
could now be converted. The South African War left people of my 
generation with a conscience so tender as to remain sore in spite 
of its results. This tenderness has since then deliberately been 
inflamed by anti-British propaganda. And the exaggerated imputa- 
tion of “economic imperialism” has induced many to regard our 
colonising mission with a cynical eye. But although I can under- 
stand that many thoughtless people may feel uneasy about our 
imperial past, I do not understand how any intelligent person can 
fail to be expectant and proud in regard to our imperial future. 

* * * * 


In the House of Commons last week we had a debate upon 
Colonial Administration. Sir Edward Grigg, speaking as a man of 
liberal sentiments and long experience, pointed out that colonial 
development depended upon colonial revenue, and that we had 
been “so frightened of exploitation” that we had failed to develop 
wealth. He urged that we should get away from general principles, 
from noble formulas, and concentrate upon the actual machinery of 
progress, as a guide to which he proposed the establishment of a 
Colonial Development Board. Mr. Riley, the Member of Dewsbury, 
suggested that the functions of such a Board could be better exer- 
cised by a Standing Committee of both Houses. Mr. David 
Grenfell, who is one of the few members of the Labour Party who 
has travelled widely, and observed upon the spot the functioning of 
our colonial machine, confessed to “a pride in what our people 
have done in building up this association, a community which is 
not racial and which transcends racialism.” And Mr. Sorensen, 
whose speech was sensible and lucid, stressed the necessity of ceasing 
to regard our colonies “as an estate from which we may derive 
benefit,” and urged us to approach the problem as a responsibility 
to be exercised with unselfishness. Yet the debate as a whole 
scarcely touched upon the problem which perplexes me; it was 
largely, as Mr. Harold Macmillan remarked, “an agreeable intel- 
lectual exercise”; it did not explain why our tremendous imperial 
achievement, our inspiring opportunity, should be regarded by so 
many of our countrymen with boredom or even shame. 


“Undoubtedly,” remarked Colonel Rayner, in referring to this 
problem, “ the tendency to bracket the Empire with the Conserya. 
tive Party has played its part.” If that be true, then it is indeed g 
misfortune that so vast a national effort, so hopeful a national oppor. 
tunity, should be diminished to the pitiable proportions of a party 
wrangle. If that be true, then, indeed, there might be substance 
in the pessimistic theory that the words “democracy” ang 
“Empire ” are contradictory, or that a country which becomes truly 
democratic, ceases to rule. To those who really believe that aj 
men are born equal it may indeed seem anomalous that the rights 
accorded to the citizens of Wolverhampton are not equally accorded 
to the Basutos or the Masai. Yet who, with any knowledge of the 
facts, would really wish to push egalitarianism as far as that? And 
what reasonable person, having visited even one of the Crown 
Colonies, could deny that a period, a long period, of tutelage and 
trusteeship is essential? It is not only that our ignorance of the 
purposes and methods of our colonial administration deprives us of 
the right to resent the ignorant criticism of foreigners ; it is that 
our general apathy is such that we accept even the most unfounded 
reproof as having some foundation in fact. That fine full word 
“imperialism ” has shrunk into a term of petty reproach, nor do we 
reflect that, without imperialism, America would be non-existent 
and Russia small. We assume that our modern imperialists are in 
some way analogous to Drake or Frobisher or Clive ; we ignore the 
fact that men like Lugard, Donald Cameron and Hailey were re- 
formers as great as any of those who remoulded our factory legisla- 
tion or changed the poor law. 

* -_ * * 

The gradual stages by which our conception of imperial function 
has developed from direct rule into indirect rule, from trusteeship 
to the “dual mandate,” from responsibility to partnership, are to a 
great extent unknown even to the British public. In the United 
States today the great mass of the people are totally unaware of 
the true meaning of Dominion Status, even as they imagine that 
our Colonial Empire is exploited and managed both as a closed 
market and as a closed source of raw material. There are many 
million Americans today who foresee that mass-production will 
after the war overflow their home market, and who believe that they. 
will find relief from the resultant stringency by “persuading” us 
to open to American competition the vast markets which they 
conceive us to have retained for all these years as a privileged outlet 
for ourselves. Much is being done, and more will be done in future, 
to educate our own people and foreign nations as to the true nature 
of modern British imperialism. But what prospect will such in- 
formation have of convincing minds bemused by prejudice and 
unaware of the true political, social and economic issues involved? 
There can be no hope of wider understanding if we allow our own 
people to suppose that “Imperialism” represents an outworn and 
rather discreditable phase in our history ; the only hope is to show 
them that it is a continuous process of energy and improvement. 
If we are ashamed of our Empire, then assuredly we shall rule it 
half-heartedly and lose it meanly; if we again become proud of 
the opportunities it offers, then the great energies unleashed by this 
war can be applied to purposes which are enlightened and humane. 

* * . * 


I am an Imperialist, but the pride and pleasure I derive from 
Empire do not take as their symbol “ the chain of fortresses which, 
from Spain to China, girdles half the globe.” It is not of these 
things that I think. I think of the scientists I have known grap; ling 
with sleeping-sickness among the scrub-forests of Tanganyika; of 
teachers at Makerere, at Buda, at Achimota or at Gordon College ; 
of vets., and agriculturists and engineers ; of brilliant experiments 
such as the desert school at Bakht-er-Roda ; of all those men who, 
unrecognised and traduced, devoting their lives, not to personal 
profit or national aggrandisement, but to betterment and justice, 
are fired and sustained»by the desire to impart to others the wisdom 
and responsibilities of our race. 
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THE THEATRE 


At the Mercury Theatre.—-*‘ Henry IV, 


«The Way of the World.” 
** Mixed Relations.” At the 


Part Il.” At the Westminster. 
Ambassadors. 


Ir was the Phoenix Society that, after the last war, by its special 

iormances on Sunday evenings, led the way to a revival of the 
lesser-known Elizabethan and Jacobean plays, and of the Restoration 
comedies, and at least one of its revivals, Congreve’s The Way of the 
World, has almost veturned to the regular stage. In the opinion of 
some excellent critics, it does not deserve to be preferred to 
Wycherley’s The Country Wife, but I am not of that opinion, 
having seen them -both on the stage, as well as their other most 
famous rival of the period, Dryden’s Marriage 4 la Mode. Con- 
greve’s comedy may be the product of no more than a “thin and 
perfect talent,” but it is still undeniably amusing, as well as being 
genuinely witty ; but, like all these old comedies, it suffers from a 
too great elaboration of plot, and in this respect cannot compare 
with such a comedy as The Importance of Being Earnest. It has 
been suggested that these Restoration comedies would gain far more 
than Shakespeare by being performed in modern dress, and it would 
be interesting if Mr. Ashley Dukes would try the experiment. 
Certain it is that played in the costume of the period or the near- 
period, they seem to demand a perfection of style that is not easy 
to procure, as well as a finesse of manner so alien to our age that 
even talented actors fail to make easy and natural. It is so with 
the present production at the Mercury, although Mr. Julian Randall 
made a sober and convincing Mirabell and there was a dash of the 
true Millamant (an original character study such as one does not 
find in Wycherley or Dryden) in Sonia Dresdel’s lively 
performance. 

It is extraordinary how Shakespeare, even in Henry IV, Part II, 





handicapped with a humour and buffoonery that is now almost 
wholly of philological interest, and with the museum figures of 


Pistol, Bardolph «nd Co., can yet stir our hearts, make our pulses 
beat quicker, and appeal to what is noblest and most touching in 
human nature by the splendid power of his poetic imagination. One 
sits respectfully through the early scenes of Henry IV, but bit by 
bit the magic works, until the audience that begins by being duti- 
fully bored, is at last moved to enthusiasm and even tears. It is, 
indeed, an ever-surprising fact that Shakespeare in his own person 
can represent England as completely as Greece was represented by 
its four greatest dramatists. Mr. Robert Atkins maintains his excel- 
lent representation of Falstaff, Tristan Rawson (Prince Henry) had 
the right bearing, and Mr. Michael Martin-Harvey’s Shallow must 
be specially commended in a large and efficient cast. The produc- 
tion is on the right lines, but the pace could be speeded up here and 
there with advantage. 

The authors of Mixed Relations have drawn so heavily upon the 
poetic licence that custom allows to farce, that they have broken at 
least one critic’s bank. I cannot give them credit for a single 
ha’porth of talent. Mr. Barrett Lennard, however, may be admired 
for his clever female impersonation—in itself one of the least gratify- 
ing feats in the compass of a talented actor. JAMES REDFERN. 


: THE CINEMA 


“Inside Fighting Russia” and ‘‘ The Pied Piper.” At the Odeon. 
——‘* Inside Fighting China.” At the London Pavilion.——‘* The 
Magic Fish.” At the Tatler. ** Talk of the Town.” At the 
Regal and the London Pavilion. 


CINEMA audiences this week are applauding with a kind of surprised 
enthusiasm the opening numbers of a new film series called The 
Front of Action. ‘The vigorous, terse, breathless technique of 
Inside Fighting Russia and Inside Fighting China, the first two 
issues, is not new. In making them the National Film Board of 
Canada has adopted much of the style of the March of Time and, 





- constructed as they are of newsreel-type scenes gathered from many 


sources and accompanied by a declamatory American voice, they 
fepresent a familiar film-type for most audiences. The pleasant 
surprise lies in the spirit rather than the substance. Many of the 
individual shots have been seen before in newsreels and docu- 
mentaries, but never before have they been accompanied by such 
vibrant phrases probing deep into the spiritual issues which underlie 
the horrors and heroisms of a world at war. The series represents 
one of the war-time film activities of John Grierson, who, as Films 
Commissioner to the Canadian Government, is continuing in the 
New World his British exploraticns into the use of the film as an 
instrument of public enlightenment, experiments which led to the 
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formation of our owa documentary movement. Grierson has always 
been interested in the film as a means rather than an end: he has 
been propagandist first and film-maker second. He assisted the 
establishment of March of Time in this country before the war 
and now has been quick to see the war-time potentialities of Louis 
de Rochemont’s method of transferring to the screen the dynamic 
drama of good journalism. Yet March of Time has never attempted 
to do what Grierson and his producer, Stuart Legg, have done with 
these stories of China and Russia. For the topical sections of the 
films there are the usual shots of advancing armies, of bombed 
villages, of agonised civilian refugees; but set in a frame around 
these immediate horrors are scenes of old Russia and old China 
which represent the economic darkness from which the peoples of 
the two countries have struggled free and which contrast as violently 
as a slap in a face with scenes of new social and industrial organisa- 
tion which is the promise of victory. The thread which ties the 
contrasting elements together, and is woven skilfully through the 
carefully phrased commentary and the meticulously selected images, 
is the story of the peoples’ will. It is, in fact, the gospel of 
democracy, not as an easy refuge but as a hard militant way of 
life, which these films preach with a force which contrasts oddly 
with the carefully measured understatements and qualifications of 
our own local propaganda. We are told that the Chinese ask “ not 
for peace in our time but for the privilege of sharing in the growth 
of their nation.” We are told that “Russia is great because Russia 
has a faith.” Audiences will welcome this new note in United 
Nations’ propaganda. 

For the rest, the week has been undistinguished. Monty Woolley 
in The Pied Piper appeared to me still to be enjoying the self-esteem 
radiating from the mantle of Alexander Woolcott which he wore 
with such relish in The Man Who Came to Dinner. Nevile Shute’s 
story is presented with a curious uncertainty of touch. It is hard 
to be merely amusing about a journey through Occupied France 
and, on the other hand, it is hard to be very serious with Mr. Woolley 
blustering around the place. However, the children led by Roddy 
McDowall are altogether charming. 

Talk of the Town contains excellent performances from Jean 
Arthur, Cary Grant and Ronald Colman. A fugitive from justice 
with amateur ideas about the law finds himself cooped up in a 
cottage with a member-to-be of the Supreme Court of the United 
States whose previous contacts have been with law books rather 
than law-breakers. Jean Arthur spends the duration of the film 
keeping the peace between them and deciding which one to marry. 
Her decision is made to seem as unimportant as the social issues 
raised (our withers are unwrung when the fugitive is nearly lynched 
as the result of a plot by local racketeers), There are some nice 
comedy situations. 

The Magic Fish is a Russian fairy tale commentated, as if from 
a very aristocratic nursery for delicate little girls, by Uncle Mac 
of the B.B.C. and depending for its effects upon a series of simple 
camera illusions. There is some agreeable, slightly heavy-handed 
satire at the expense of a Czarist Court, but for the most part this 
is a short, slim, knockabout piece in the Russian manner. 

EpGaR ANSTEY. 


ART 
Edward Burra. At the Redfern Gallery. 


EDWARD Burra’s pictures have many of the qualities of eighteenth- 
century oratory. They are impressive in scale, hold the attention, 
are careful in detail and wholly to the point as far as temporary 
fashions go.® They state a case as if it were the only case. Above all, 
they are rhetorical, They are fashionable, and will date—in one 
particular especially ; in their horror-raising, spectre-raising drama. 
But even so they are original. Here is no common, contemporary- 
drawing-room surrealism ; no doubt-casting, kidney-shaped ideas that 
turn out to be disembowellings. These pictures are ungainly, aggres- 
sive, difficult to live with, careful and sincere—full marks for such 
self-commitment. But their forms and their drama are artificial ; 
too mentally worked-up and too little felt. Mexico, Spain, iliness, 
a fascination for cruelty, Goya, Callot—all these experiences are 
poured out, and all too much personified, too little personalised. 
And there is a manner of using .water-colour and the wriggly 
bounding line (like that of a deeply-bitten aquatint) that is already 
amannerism. The baroque framework in which the ideas are packed 
sometimes fails to deliver the goods completely. And sometimes 
the packing-case is half-empty. All the same, these pictures .are 
important, and should be seen before any other contemporary ones 
on view at the moment. Joun PIrer. 
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LETTERS TO 


RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS 


Smr,—That the clergy and the laity regard Christianity from different 
points of view is no new discovery. It is, inevitable, and advantageous, 
that they should. The circumstances are sui generts, utterly different 
from those of solicitors and clients, doctors and patients, civil servants 
and the public, or any other pair. Two quite differently educated and 
differently situated sets of persons are trying to do the same thing in 
partnership. The nature of the thing is such that it produces an astonish- 
ing degree of harmony, but identity of outlook is not and ought not to be 
expected. What is the difference? Colonel Mozley says that Chris- 
tianity to the layman means ethics at their best, to the clergyman dogma. 
This, if it meant only that non-professionals are always interested mainly 
in the product, and professionals cannot divest themselves of concern 
for the way in which the product is achieved, would have some truth in 
it. But if it is intended to imply that there can be any real division of 
territory between theory and practice, it sounds like an echo from the 
Victorian era, when it was taken for granted by a number of otherwise 
enlightened persons that Christian dogmas must go, but that Christian 
ethics could be retained. 

The present generation is more realist. Up to 1939 many would have 
said: “Both or neither.” At the moment there is a strong demand for 
what are rather hastily believed to be Christian ethics, but even that is 
coupled with some acknowledgement that they must have a philosophical 
or even theological foundation. In some quarters, and those not the 
least intelligent, there is even a demand for two things, real Christian 
ethics and the theology from which they spring. 

What Colonel Mozley says about Schweitzer bewilders me. It is all 
so long ago that one forgets. But I cannot recall any clerical boycott of 
his books. Some clergymen cannot afford expensive books, others for 
various reasons (some unworthy) do not want to read difficult books of 
New Testament criticism. But all others read their Schweitzer and found 
it most interesting and important. They greatly admired his character 
and critical ability, and his artistic, theological and missionary work. 
His pioneer studies of the eschatology of the New Testament made a 
profound impression. They gave us all a new point of view. Neverthe- 
less, during the thirty-six years that have elapsed since the publication 
of von Reimarus zu Wrede (Eng. Tr. 1910) most students, lay and 
clerical, have come to the conclusion (which some reached at once) that 
it did not cover the whole ground. There was much to be said on more 
than one other side. And Dr. Schweitzer himself in a later book, The 
Mysticism of the Apostle Paul, of which the last sentence is “ Paul leads 
us out upon that path of true redemption, and hands us over, prisoners, 
to Christ.” has said some of it himself. At all events, I know of no 
conspiracy.—Yours faithfully, S. C, CARPENTER, 

The Deanery, Exeter. Dean of Exeter. 


Sir,—I do not follow_Colonel Mozley’s distinction between Christian 
dogma and Christian ethics. Christian ethics must mean the rules for 
conduct laid down by Christ, summed up in the Commandments to love 
God and love our neighbour. How are people to obey the first if they 
have no view of the nature of God? And is not the Christian view of 
the nature of God a Christian dogma? It is puerile to expect people to 
accept an extremely exacting moral code if they do not understand the 
conception of the universe and man’s place on it, which is the basis and 
justification of such a code.—Yours truly, Davip CECIL. 
New College, Oxford. 


S1r,—Your correspondent P. A. Shaw appears to be ignorant of the fact 
that there is an agreed syllabus between the Church of England and the 
Free Churches. But the point is, not the imparting of religious know- 
ledge, but the translation of this into action, and this will t be found 
in the schools with a religious foundation. “Faith without works is 
dead,” and the children must be given an outlet for, and expression of, 
their faith. Surely religious knowledge by itself is practically useless?— 
Yours, &c., (Mrs.) DorotHy HANN. 
Thatch Cottage, Great Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks. 


A WORLD TO REBUILD 


Sir,—Your correspondent Sir Walford Selby, in expressing his agreement 
with the point in your recent article with regard to the nations of Central 
Europe, states that “confederation is the immediate possibility open to 
the negotiators of the peace when the time comes, rather than federation.” 
It is a matter of general agreement, I take it, that confederation, which 
means the close co-operation of independent sovereign States in the 
catrying out of certain mutually agreed policies, is likely to yield better 
results for the States concerned than if they were to pursue those policies 
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in isolation. But surely it is equally obvious that if they were willing tp 
carry their co-operation a step further—to federation, which means the 
pooling of certain common elements of their sovereignty, e.g., defence 
and foreign policy, and creating joint institutions to act for the States as 
a unit in respect of the specified functions, their co-operation would be 
likely to be closer and more efficient than if they retained their ful] 
sovereignty and were merely confederated. 

To those who urge that the peoples concerned may not be ready for 
such definite mutual responsibility, my reply is that it will depend largely 
upon the kind of leadership and encouragement they get. Courageous 
and far-sighted leaders can persuade their peoples to agree to steps which 
less gifted leadership would shrink from advising. The British Govern. 
ment, in that Britain, as one of the main buttresses of any post-war 
system of collective security, will be partly responsible for the new order 
in Europe, is clearly in a position to encourage or discourage federal] 
suggestions. Would it not be folly, when it is in our power to encourage 
the production of a whole federal loaf, to advise the peoples, hungering 
for freedom, justice and security, to be content with the half loaf of 
confederation?—Yours faithfully, GorDON Evans. 

The International Club, 66 Jesmond Road, Newcastle-upon-T yne, 


I.U. AND SULGRAVE 


Sir,—In reply to the Editorial Note at the foot of my letter in your 
last issue: I was the person who handed the cup to the late Dr. Sibley 
and who made the presentation speech which you cite. The idea origi- 
nated with certain of Dr. Sibley’s old friends who pressed for a presenta- 
tion = from the chair.” I carried out their wishes. They assured me that 
his services had been both long and devoted and that he had done good 
work in the early and middle periods of the I.U., before he developed a 
curious and not very acceptable ecclesiastical complex, upon which matter 
I would prefer to offer no comment. Although I did not see eye to eye 
with the originators of the idea, I am feeling no regret for having 
expressed their sentiments and presented their cup to a dying man of 80 
years of age, to whom some of them felt they owed a great deal. 

Evidently you do not like one of the statements of fact in my last 
letter, namely: the statement made by the solicitors to the University 
of Sulgrave : “The University of Sulgrave is not whether directly or 
indirectly a continuation of the Intercollegiate University or any other 
body "—but this is an inescapable fact, as intrinsic in law as it is in 
actuality, despite your distortions and special pleading. 

You speak of “Dr. Crossley-Holland’s anxiety to dissociate his new 
ventures with his old.” I have no anxiety whatever—they have never 
been associated. What made you think of anxiety on my part? Con- 
sistent reiteration of a fact? Is it not yourself and your contributors 
who should feel a little anxiety that in your attempts, as unsuccessful 
as determined, to frustrate a purely altruistic and very practical endeavour 
(already in accelerating action) to further Anglo-American understanding 
you may have erred a little? This is certainly the consensus of opinion 
contained in the many communications reaching me daily. My associates 
and myself are far too busily engaged to pay further attention to critics 
whose intentions are so very obvious, but I invite them not to overlook 
the outstanding fact set out in the second paragraph.—Yours faithfull 

Corn Close, Felmersham, Bedford. F, W. Caesar Hain” 


[On one point we must protest. Despite i “ dissoci 
[On « ; quotation-marks “ dissociate 
with” is Sulgrave, not Spectator, English.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


ULSTER AND EIRE 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article in your issu 

by Julian Huxley entitled “ Celtic Twilight.” Why vB i = 
grovelling to Eire? Has she not in the present dreadful War done every- 
thing possible to retard the Empire? Has she not harboured in Dublin 
the German and Italian Legations, enabling them to collect valuable 
information? Has she not refused the use to the Royal Navy of the ports 
at Berehaven, Queenstown and Lough Swilly. Mr. Churchill has 
described these ports as the life defences of the crowded population of 
yen Speaking in the House of Commons on November Sth, 1940, 
e said: 


“More serious than the air-raids has been the recrudescence of 
U-boat sinkings in the Atlantic approaches to our islands. The f fact 
that we cannot use the South and West Coasts of Ireland to refuel 
our flotillas and aircraft, and thus protect the trade by which Ireland 
as well as Great Britain lives, is a most heavy and grievous burden.” 


Mr. De Valera lost no time in replying to Mr. Churchill. Speaking 
in the Dail, Dublin, he said: — ™ 
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“ There can be no question of handing over these ports . . . they 
are ours . and any attempt to bring pressure to bear on us, by 
any of the belligerents—say Britazn—can only lead to bloodshed.” 

What a gesture of friendship and goodwill! The “most heavy and 
grievous burden ” is no concern of Mr. De Valera. Let Britain perish 
so.long as Eire survives... To:‘emphasise his determination to remain 
neutral, Mr. De Valera gave an interview on November 2oth, 1940, to the 
American Press, in which he repeated that “Eire cannot hand over or 
lease the ports to either Britain or Canada.’ Nor would he be influenced 
by the United States. 

Let it be clearly understood that the “ Partition” separating Northern 
from Southern Ireland has nothing whatever to do with Eire’s neutrality. 
Mr. De Valera has plainly said so. If the whole of Ulster were incor- 
porated in Eire, it would simply mean that all Ireland, North as well as 
South, would be neutral. All the ports would be closed against the British 
and U.S.A. Navies, and none of His Majesty’s Forces nor any of the 
American troops would be permitted to remain in Northern Ireland. 
What a calamity to the Empire this would be. 

On January 27th, 1942, Mr. De Valera pvblicly protested against the 
arrival and presence in Northern Ireland of the American troops who 
have come across the Atlantic to fight for world freedom and to help to 
protect the United Kingdom in the event of invasion. This was a piece 
of unwarranted interference which the Ulster people strongly resented. 
Speaking on their behalf in the House of Commons, the Prime Minister 
(Mr. J. M. Andrews) said: 

“TI repudiate the claim of Mr. De Valera to speak in the name 
of the people of Northern Ireland. We in Ulster desire that the 
relationship between Eire and ourselves shall be that of friendly 
neighbours. But this is only possible if each Government scrupulously 
refrains from intervention in the affairs of the other. Instead of this, 
Mr. De Valera, by his attitude towards Northern Ireland, maintained 
throughout a long period of years, has aroused bitterness and 
animosity which I personally deplore.” 


Everywhere throughout Ulster the troops from U.S.A. have been enthu- 
siastically received, and the Prime Minister gave them an official welcome. 

Mr. Huxley speaks of “ the irritant of partition.” Who were responsible 
for Partition? ‘There is only one answer—the people of Southern Ireland, 
who insisted on breaking up the United Kingdom and separating from 
Great Britain. Had they remained under the Union Jack, ceased their 
bickering and strife, and worked for the good of the country, no trouble 
would have arisen and peace and harmony would have prevailed.—Yours 
sincerely, HENRY TAYLOR, Senator, Parliament of Northern Ireland. 

105 Ballygomartin Road, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


THE COUNTY BADGE SCHEME 


Sir,—Now that the subject of the County Badge Scheme has once more 
become the object of discussion, I hope I may be excused for offering 
these views which are those of a boy still at school. 

Although the insistence on the inter-dependence of physical and 
mental development is probably a healthy one, and although the educa- 
tional value of exercise needs to be more fully recognised, I cannot help 
deprecating the spirit in which Mr. Kurt Hahn would like to see it 
carried out. Dr. Julian Huxley in his article mentions that it would 
avoid the uncritical athleticism of the English Public School, yet in no 
English Public School have I seen athletics carried to such extremes 
as at Gordonstoun, where cross-country runs are obligatory for all at 
least once a day (on top of the usual athletic activities) and where marks 
of distinction are worn by those who have respectively achieved the 
normal and the “gold” standard of the County Badge. Even if one 
could see eye to eye with Mr. Hahn on the methods of his scheme, one 
would still look askance at the award of badges—yet another example of 
bolstering up a good activity by sordid appeals to the most precarious 
side of a boy’s nature. 

The Scheme bears the chargcter of its foreign origin—and it would 
indeed be surprising if it did not do so. Nobody in England and nobody 
conversant with the organic character of her evolution would wish to 
construct a comprehensive system which would be super-imposed upon 
rather than grow out of existing institutions. For what else is the mean- 
ing of a “ Scheme”? 

Meanwhile, the supporters of the County Badge Scheme might be 
interested to know that there exists a school where sport is not primarily 
the business of the over-specialised athlete, where a boy’s discretion as 
well as his skill is trained by purely voluntary participation in athletic 
pursuits, and where a complex of other institutions exist to encourage 
the naturally timid and lay a basis for self-confidence, without inducing 
the competitive spirit on the one hand and the aloofness of the great 
athlete on the other.—Yours, &c., Unwin FLEMING. 

St. Paul’s School, Easthampstead Park, Wokingham, Berks. 
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TREATMENT FOR VENEREAL DISEASE 


SiR,—I was astonished and shocked by your paragraph in “ Notes of the 
Week,” November 13th, welcoming the Regulation 33b on venereal 
disease, and I was further surprised that in the issue of November 2oth 
no protests against it were printed. The regulation is a reversal of the 
present policy—recently extolled in a broadcast by Sir Wilson Jameson— 
of free, voluntary and confidential treatment under which this country 
had, before 1939, a steadily reduced number of infections and a record 
better than almost any country where regulation or compulsory treatment 
was in force. 

War has always brought an increase of venereal diseases, but even in 
1916, in the midst of war, the Royal Commission on the subject reported 
against any measures of compulsion, and the attempt to impose them in 
1920 was soon abandoned, as the measures proved to be useless. 33b, 
like other such regulations, will bring many evils in its train and is 
very unlikely to lead to any diminution in the number of cases. It will 
rather cause a false sense of security for promiscuous intercourse. It 
will create"a privileged class of informers who, though known to be 
diseased and a source of danger to others, need not submit to treatment, 
and another class of “ suspects” who, though not known to be infected, 
must submit to examination, and to compulsory treatment if found to be 
infected. Other likely consequences are inequalities between men and 
women and between rich and poor, and there is the possibility of false 
accusations and of blackmail. 

Medical opinion seems to be much divided on the whole subject, and 
until there is more approach to unanimity it seems a great mistake to go 
against the judgement of many experienced persons who have studied it 
from medical and moral standpoints. Surely what is needed is not com- 
pulsory treatment, with all its dangers, but more education on the risks 
of promiscuous intercourse and the need for self-control, together with 
easily available curative treatment for those infected—I am, yours faith- 
fully, A CONSTANT READER. 


A SUBJECT FOR THOUGHT 


S1r,—Attention has already been drawn in these columns to the report 
of the trial of twenty men at the Newport Assizes for homosexual offences. 
During the hearing it was revealed that one youth who should have stood 
his trial had committed suicide, that two had made unsuccessful attempts 
to do so, and that one of the prisoners was suffering from a stroke brought 
on by the shock of the trial. Sentences were passed ranging from one to 
ten yeurs’ penal servitude. A judge must administer the law as it stands, 
but it is to be regretted that although judges and magistrates generally 
appreciate the fact that those who stand in the dock charged with such 
offences as exhibitionism and kleptomania are more in need of expert 
psychological handling than of punishment, they seldom apply this to the 
homosexual, It is true that in the case of the last named the expert 
psychologist is unable by any form of treatment to alter the nature of 
his patient’s sexual desires. All that he can do is to help him to find 
some adjustment to the sexual deviations from which he suffers. With 
the knowledge which we now possess of sexual aberrations, it is im- 
possible not to be disturbed: by the tragic happenings at Newport. The 
law has been framed for the protection of citizens, and it is of the utmost 
importance that minors of both sexes should be protected from seduction 
by their elders. Surely this can be achieved without imposing savage 
penalties on those who are not responsible for the nature of their “ sexual 
pattern.” Unfortunately, there is little evidence that any reform of the 
existing laws is likely to be demanded. During the time that the Labour 
Government was in office I attended a meeting in one of the committee 
rooms of the House of Commons to discuss a Bill framed with the inten- 
tion of increasing rather than diminishing the penalties for sexual offences. 
Fortunately the Government fell before the misguided promoters of the 
Bill were able to introduce it. The existence of homosexuality is to be 
deplored, but the condition will never be cured by the use of cruel 
legislation.—Yours, &c., KENNETH WALKER. 
Harley Street, W. 1. 


THE WEARING OF HATS 


S1R,—We are told in the Press that the House of Commons announces 
that the Lord Chancellor is consulting the Lord Chief Justice, the Master 
of the Rolls, and the President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division regarding the wearing of hats in Law Courts by women. The 
result of the deliberations of this weighty body on a matter of such 
national importance is to be announced later. . 

Some time ago Mr. A. H. Leick, formerly Chief Clerk at Bow Street 
Police Court, said that, just as there was no law requiring a prisoner to 
stand, so there was none making it compulsory for a woman to wear a 
hat in court—unless it was the principle once enunciated in the Star 
Chamber that magistrates were gods. Mr. E. G. Hemmerde, the Liver- 
pool Recorder, said on one occasion, at Liverpool Quarter Sessions. that 
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women could come into his court dressed as they pleased. He wished 
the officials there to understand that women, whether serving on juries 
or as witnesses, might dress as they liked in court. There was, he con- 
tinued, no sort of historic or religious basis for the absurd business of 
telling women that in court hats must be worn. 
May I quote one of your own contributors? 
may have forgotten what he wrote on this subject: 


“ The hat fetish is very curious and interesting. It is hard to find 
any authority which empowers a magistrate to insist that women 
shall wear hats in court, or stockings, or any other particular garment. 
There is no right to refuse justice to a litigant in a bathing-costume, 
let alone to dictate on minor points of dress.” 

—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
The Midland Hotel, Skipton, Yorkshire. 


HORATIAN JOURNEYS 


Sir,—It would have amused Quintus Horatius Flaccus to know that 
Hitler had been making two of the three journeys referred to in Ode 22, 
Book 1, simultaneously, the crossing of the dusty Syrtes desert and the 
expedition to the arid (but now, I imagine, chilly) Caucasus. Maybe the 
reason the Fiihrer went armed was an instinct that he barely reached the 
Horatian standard “ Integer vitae scelerisque,” and consequently provided 
himself with Moorish darts and poisoned arrows, or their modern 
equivalent. 

If he and his little Asiatic Aryan allies proceed with the third journey 
to attain the fabled land watered by the Hydaspes (which I gather is 
near the Indus Valley), they are more likely to get there disarmed than 
unarmed now that the much-trumpeted pincer movement on India seems 
to have flopped.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., FRANK DAPHNE. 

12 Charterhouse Square, Aldersgate, E.C. 1. 


OURSELVES AND CHINA 


Str,—Mr. Tangye probably deemed it kinder not to quote Lin Yutang 
in support of his statement that the average Britisher who has spent a 
lifetime in China would not be we'comed as a friend or interpreter by 
the average Chinese. In his prologue to My Country and My People, 
Lin Yutang has a good deal to say about the “ Old China Hand,” as he 
terms this “expert,” and it makes rather uncomfortable reading. A 
magnificent leading article in The Times on Colonial Policy and Margery 
Perham’s two articles on “ America and the Empire” brilliantly point 
the way of future colonial policy in the Far East and elsewhere, but if it 
is to be carried out successfully the old attitude of mind which regarded 
the inhabitants as “ natives ” must disappear completely.—Yours faithfully, 
59 Harrington Gardens, S.W.7. G. F. STANLEY JACKSON. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


Sir,—With regard to the talk by the President of the Board of Education, 
broadcast on November 24th, we, as members of the staff of a large 
secondary school, beg to register a protest. We are concerned at Mr. 
Butler’s apparent ignorance of present-day methods of teaching, and 
fear that he misled the public on this subject. 

Lessons are no longer a dull routine of academic learning and tables. 
For many years it has beén customary to relate lessons to modern life 
by such means as visits to places of geographical, industrial and civic 
interest both here and abroad, and by the use of epidiascopes, lanterns, 
mi‘croprojectors, films, broadcast talks, acting, mock trials, and debates. 
It is a pity that the public should be led to regard as progress, improve- 
ments which were made thirty years ago in the average English school.— 
Yours faithfully, 

THE STAFF OF THE MAIDSTONE GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


JAPONICA JELLY 


Sir,—A few weeks ago Sir William Beach Thomas wrote in The Spectator 
that the fruit of Pyrus Japonica made very good jelly. Having a large 
crop of fruit on our shrubs this autumn, we made jelly, which turned 
out very tasty. Since eating this jelly one of us has had symptoms 
of poisoning. I should therefore much like to hear if others taking Sir 
William’s advice have had the same effect.—Yours faithfully, 

81 Farquhar Road, Edgbaston. E. M. INCLEDON. 


THE RABBIT 


Sir,—In a recent number, Sir W. Beach Thomas “dares to ask” 

whether we desire the total extinction of the rabbit. The answer from 

the Minister of Agriculture, who ought to know, is in the affirmative. 

It is the same from every War Agricultural Executive Committee and 

from everyone e’se who regards agriculture as one of our most vital lines 

of defence.—Yours, &c., R. SPERLING. 
Knowl Hill, Kingsclere, Newbury. 


Some of your readers 


Jessie S Boyp. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


In the shire of Hertford, which has been singularly successful (thanks 
chiefly to some large landowners) in keeping its rural charms, some 
residents are distressed that it is to be included in the Greater London 
plan now being hatched by Mr. Abercrombie. The plan could not be 
in better hands. We all owe a great debt to that wise and skilled pioneer, 
There is good reason for local fears, nevertheless ; and this example of 
the planned association of town with country has a wide application, 
The country is much more likely to be urbanised than the town ruralised. 
When the second Garden City was founded, its organisers pointed with 
pride—and emphasised to me personally—the plan of an agricultural 
belt. It was even argued that it would supply fresh English flour to its 
own city. The prospect was inspiring at first blush, but the inevitable 
happened. The agricultural belt faded softly and silently away: the 
builder beat the farmer. Just so in anticipation of the coming plans. A 
charter for farmers and urban holiday makers is foretold in a single clause, 
Are the two compatible? What does happen is that hayfields and some- 
times cornfields are trampled, gates left open, hedges broken and favourite 
spots for picnics littered with paper, bottles and other refuse. Not seldom 
fires are started. The paper plan is one thing, the administration another 
and a much more important. The same point must be stressed in regard 
to cottages. The Scott report (which is excellent) demands the provision 
of light and water. In places very familiar to me they are now available; 
but the few yards between the wires and pipes and the cottage rooms 
remained unbridged. 


Migrant Eels 


Perhaps the greatest marvel in the story of migration is the two years’ 
journey of the young eels from Atlantic depths to inland rivers and ponds 
and the return journey of these strange fish when they desire to breed. 
The tale is widely known, and yet again and again—as last week—the 
appearance of large eels in inland ponds is queried as a miracle. Eels, 
of course, can travel overland as well as in the water. Fish occasionally 
and mysteriously appear in ponds, doubtless from spawn dropped by 
birds. Since the eels do not spawn within a hundred miles of the shore, 
the eels arrive by direct travel over the surface of the land in wet weather, 
The way of an eel is rather more wonderful than the way of a snake 
which set Solomon wondering, but it is understandable. 


Unreasonable Birds 


Three queries from very different quarters but on the same subject 
have recently reached me. One comes from an observer near Harlech, 
who has watched daily at particular hours the arrival of seventeen curlew 
at the same place in the same field. A soldier in like manner has daily 
wondered at the punctual arrival of a large number of gulls opposite 
his army hut at Hounslow. A third enquirer wonders at the daily 
gathering of rooks on a certain grass field. In none of the three cases 
were the birds seen to be feeding. What is the special cause of this 
iterated behaviour? Birds, of course, are wont to feed and roost at 
particular times of day. Perhaps duck and those early breakfasters the 
geese are: the most regular. Those who “ flight”—a form of sport that 
ought not to be repeated in the same place at a near interval—can often 
foretell exactly when duck and some waders will leave a favoured feeding 
ground for a dormitory. Partridge coveys often have quite definite 
feeding hours on particular fields. Apart from such habits, birds fill 
their leisure capriciously, and the only answer to the question why they 
gather at certain trysts is that of a famous journalist who was asked why 
he had started a weekly paper in rivalry to one he already owned. He 
replied, having a cold in the head: “Oh, a bere whib.” Birds are 
clever, but not always reasonable. They indulge in mere whims. 


In the Garden 

November is the great month for the transplanting of most deciduous 
trees, bushes and some lowlier plants ; but since the weather and state 
of the ground are as important as date, and the whole period from 
November to March is available for the process, it is best on the whole 
to watch rather than fix a time-table. However, autumn planting is better 
than spring planting by general agreement, though with some evergreens 
the rival merits of October and April are still sometimes disputed as in 
John Evelyn’s time. Advice on the technique of trenching or double- 
digging has been frequent of late; but it is worth notice that deep 
digging for garden crops is not necessarily wise. At one research station 
recent experiments have suggested that it may be a mistake. The top 
spit matters most in any case. 

W. Braco THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


First and foremost is ANN BrrpGe’s best seller, 
Frontier Passage (9/- net), which Time e» Tide 
described as being ‘very colourful, fast moving 

. convincing and poignant’. There is also 
WILttAM FAULKNER’s powerful Go Down, Moses 
(9/- net), praised by Frank Swinnerton for its 
wisdom and sympathy, ApriaN ALINGTON’s 
Those Kids From Town Again (8/6 net) (this will 
ensure a merry Christmas) and Sir PELHAM 
WARNER’S survey, Cricket Between Two Wars 
(Zilus. 10/6 net) of which Edward Shanks wrote 
that it was like ‘listening to a cricket conversa- 
tionalist of great wisdom and well-stored mind’. 
For, children’s Christmas stockings the new 
series, Midget Books (2d. net each)by M.T.Rircute, 
is ideal. Lastly, the seven coloured and specially 
designed Broadsheets (6d. net each) which range 
from Thucydides to Hans Andersen, make 
cheap and charming gifts for old and young. 


CHATTO &© WINDUS 
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| INDIAN PAGEANT 


| EF, YEATS-BROWN. 8. 6d. net. 











“ Englishmen will be ungrateful if ‘It was obviously a labour of 
they do not read it with pleasure ne. to write it: , it is pure 
° picturesque + «+ wholly pleasure to read it.’ 
delightful.” The Times Candidus in _ Daily Sketch 
| MEN IN EXILE 
| JEAN ROSS 
“Her characters come led aping to ‘Achieves an edge of feminine 
life from the first page.’ “aa. . . an individual, clever 
Graham Greene and finely textured piece of work.” 
“A moving story .. . her people The Times 
| are all individuals, alive and “A clever novel, worth anyone’s 
kicking.”’ Howard Spring while to read.” The Tribune 


NIGHT-WORK 


JOHN STUART AREY 


| 
| Edwin Muir accomplished. ° John Hampson 
| 
| 
J 


“A first novel of great promise.” et promising first novel. .. very 
“The talk of the men is almost ‘A thundering good story .. 
faultless . . . a good, very quiet fascinating . predict or Mr. 
love scene ... great sensitiveness Arey a considerable success.’ 

and talent.” Frank Swinnerton Howard Spring 


SWEET CHARIOT 


FRANK BAKER 


| “Mr. Baker brings wit, originality “Mr. Baker has had the courage 
| and a generous pinch of super- to write exactly what he wanted to 
| natural salt to the antics of his write, an original and amusing 
| characters.” The Times book.” Frank Swinnerton 





“His prose is sharpened to so 

delicate a point, his feeling for the 

“A witty and engaging romance colour, the music and the texture 
with an implicit spiritual meaning.” of words is so tender.” 


Wilfrid Gibson Pamela Hansford-Johnson 
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2nd_Printing. 
DESTROYER’S WAR 


A Million Miles by the Eighth Flotilla. 
By A. D. DIVINE, D.S.M. 
During some of its most exciting and hazardous tasks Mr. Divine 
was privileged to live on board one of the destroyers and to 
learn her quality at first hand. 16 pp. of Illustrations. 6s. 


THE GOEBBELS’ EXPERIMENT 
By DERRICK SINGTON & ARTHUR WEIDENFELD. 
The authors’ official work has furnished them with unique 
opportunities for gauging the aims and effects of the Nazi 
Propaganda Machine and now they have written this expert 
study of the subject. ‘ 7s. 6d 


LETTERS FROM SYRIA 
By FREYA STARK. 


Edited by Sir Sydney Cockerell. Foreword by the Author. 
Spontaneous impressions of the author's first reaction to Asia 
and the Arab world, addressed mainly to her mother and written 
in Miss Stark's own fascinating style. Illustrated. 9s. 


INDIA’S FATEFUL HOUR 

By SIR WILLIAM BARTON, K.C.LE., C.S.I. 
In the present anxious time a book by so eminent an authority 
as Sir William Barton, who has had the special advantage of 


a recent visit to India to study the position, is specially welcome. 
Illustrated. 5s. 





WISDOM & me KAST 


SERIES 
Edited by L. CRANMER-BYNG 


It is hoped that the books in this Series will be, in their 
own small way, ambassadors of good-will and under- 
standing between East and West, the old world of 
Thought and the new of Action. A deeper knowledge 
of the great ideals of Oriental thought will help to revive 
the true spirit of Charity. 


BELOW ARE A FEW TITLES—WRITE TO THE 
PUBLISHER FOR A COMPLETE LIST. 


THE SAYINGS OF LAO TZU. Translated from the 


Chinese, with an Introduction by Lionel Giles. 2s. 6d. 
THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. With Introduction 
and Notes by Lionel Giles, M.A.Oxon. 3s. 6d. 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE; or the Universal —_ of 
Confucius. By Ku Hung Ming. 2s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF MENCIUS. Translated from the —- 
and abridged by Lionel Giles. 3s. 6d. 


THE HEART OF INDIA. Sketches in the History of 
Hindu Religion and Morals. By L. D. Barnett. 3s. 6d. 


MANIFOLD UNITY. The Ancient World's Perception of 
the Divine Pattern of Harmony and Compassion. 
By Collum. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPIRIT OF ZEN. The Way of Life, Work. and 
Art in the Far East. By Alan W. Watts. 3s. 6d. 


* All Prices are NET. 


JOHN MURRAY, 50 Albemarle St., W.1: 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Climate and Destiny 
By S. F. Markham, M.D. 





Climate and the Energy of Nations. 

(Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
HIPPOCRATES—or rather some member of his school—wrote a 
remarkable little treatise. nearly 2,500 years ago, on Airs, Waters 
and Places, in whch he exam.ned the effect of climat.c cdnditions 
on the health and character of peoples. Aristotle wrote some 
pregnant remarks on the same theme :n the Seventh Book of his 
Politics: it was handled again, in later times, by two Frenchmen— 
Bodin and Montesqu eu: it has been handled. in more recent days, 
by two Anglo-Saxons—Buckle and Ellsworth Huntington. 
Mr. Markham has a long tne.of predecessors; but he handles his 
theme w'th originality sobriety and scholarship. He accepts the 
genera! thes.s that cl mate conditions energy, and that it is in that 
sense, the moving finger which writes much of human history: he 
shows how the 70 degrees annual isotherm has largely determined the 
r se and the course of civilisations. But he is far, very far, from being a 
predestinarian; there is no natural determinism in his argument. 
The new idea (new at any rate to the reviewer) in which his argument 
culminates is the dea of climatic control, or the conditioning of 
climate, by the mind and invention of man. The fault is not in 
climate, but in ourselves, if we are underlings; man has Deen in 
the past, and can be still more in the future, the master of airs and 
waters anc places. The moral which emerges is the moral which 
Sophocles prophetically drew, long, long ago: “Of all strong 
things none is more wonderfully strong than man. . . . Language is 
his, and wind-swift thought, and city-founding mind; and he has 
learnt to skelter himself from cold, and piercing rain.” 

These last words of Sophocles give the cue to Mr. Markham’s 
thought. Temperatures beat on man: humidities soak and drench 
him: airs play upon him, gusty or soft: radiation has its subtle 
ways with him. But “ he has learnt to shelter himself ”—to shelter 
himself from cold and from the humidity which may be worse than 
“* piercing rain” ; and he is likely to learn more ways of sheltering, 
especially from heat, by the methods of air-conditioning which are 
spreading through the United States and through India, and may 
spread through all the world. It is the vision of the future in which 
Mr. Markham’s book ends that gives the stimulus and the tang to 
his argument. “I believe we are on the eve of developments greater 
than those of the past. . . . In the past mankind has blundered into 
civilisations. With the knowledge before us we know that the 
populous nation which can keep its citizens, all its citizens, in ideal 
climatic conditions, whether indoor or outdoor, will have a great 
opportunity to lead the world, in health, energy, trade and culture.” 

Mr. Markham’s book is partly historical and partly contemporary. 
The historical part comes in the long fifth chapter, on “ climate and 
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history,” which fills about one-third of the book. It is a chapter 
in praise of the hypocaust (one of the keys to Roman greatness), of 
the grate and chimney, and of the coal civilisation. It is a chapter 
full of stimulus, and it supplies new historical perspectives ; but it 
might perhaps be based on a fuller reading of history. The author 
sometimes goes wrong, especially on’ statistics of population. He 
assigns to ancient Greece—unless the reviewer has misread his 
words—“ a population of about 300,000.” The population of 
Attica alone (and Athens was only one of the many Greek city- 
states) has been calculated at.a figure of from 310,000 to 425,000, 
He speaks, again, of the admission of Italian allies under Caius 
Gracchus as having swelled the numbers of Roman citizens to 
4,163,000. The admission came at a later date, though it was 
proposed by Caius Gracchus; and it was given on conditions which 
made it largely nugatory. These are only slight moles on the genera] 
countenance of the book; and they are moles which can easily be 
removed when the book attains, as it surely will, its next edition. 

It is the contemporary part of the book (though the historical part 
is an essential thread of a closely-knjt and taut texture) which will 
particularly engage the attention of the general body of readers, 
This is a part based both on close statistical investigation and on 
prolonged travels round the world. (There is a sense of Odysseus 
about the book—‘“‘ who wandered very far, and saw the cities and 
knew the minds of men” at first-hand.) The statistical investiga- 
tions, and the maps and tabies by which they are accompanied, are 
of the first importance. Mr. Markham examines national energy 
in terms of death rate and infantile mortality, in terms of national 
income, and in terms of national share in world trade; and he 
correlates the results with the climatic conditions of various countries, 
measured in terms of temperature and humidity and their range, 
The examination, the correlation, and the results, are fasci- 
nating. They will make every New Zealander proud, and they 
will make every Briton proud of the New Zealander. But that is 
not the only lesson to be learned. Far from it. This little book is 
packed tight with suggestion. Not only should it be read by every 
historical student. It is a book for statesmen, administrators, 
planners and engineers. It is an excitement to read it. It is a 
happiness to think of the prospect of returning to it for ideas, and 
facts, and stimulus, and comfort and joy in good hope for the future 
of man. . . . We have bodies, after all. Let us make the best of our 
brother, the body. [It will help our sister, the soul. 

ERNEST BARKER. 


Jeans’ Jigsaw World 


Physics and Philosophy. By Sir James Jeans. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 

SIR JAMES JEANS’S reputation as a lucid expositor of physica] ideas 
will not be lowered by his latest book. His aim, he says, “is to 
discuss—and to some extent to explore—the borderland territory 
between physics and philosophy.” ‘The metaphor is not one of his 
happiest, for borderland territory has for some time been squeezed 
out and no line of demarcation now exists. Actually the book dis- 
cusses such problems as the theory of knowledge and human free 
will in the light of modern physics and earlier philosophy, with 
sufficient explanation of the former to make the discussion intelli- 
gible. The general conclusions are that mentalism is to be preferred 
to materialism, that freedom of the will is not impossible, and that 
our studies can never put us into contact with reality but only 
with mathematical formulae. 

Sir James has published other discussions of this type, and the 
new venture affords an opportunity of asking why his views on 
these matters have received no support from other workers in the 
same field. The question is not difficult to answer so far as philo- 
sephers are concerned, for he shows as clearly here as in his 
earlier works a marked inability to understand what they mean. 
To Kant and Berkeley, for instance, he attributes ideas of which 
an intelligent child would see the fallacy; surely the very simplicity 
of his refutation might have suggested to him that if it had been 
valid those philsophers would long since have been forgotten. He 
appears not to have read Professor Stebbing’s criticism of his former 
works ; this is a pity, as it might have saved him from continuing 
to yearn after “the real nature of centimetres” and from other 
gaucheries, to use not too strong a term, which must tend to prevent 
philosophers from giving to physics the attention it deserves. 

When we turn from philosophers to physicists, however, 4 
similar explanation is obviously unavailable. Sir James’s failure 
here seems to lie in his peculiar view of the progress of physics. 
After reading him one automatically expounds by illustration, and 
the image that springs to mind is that of a jigsaw puzzle. Our 
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e - o 
Wills in War Time 

Is the friend you appointed to be your executor 
now qualified or still willing to act? Have you 
reflected on the uncertainty of life in existing 
conditions ? Your affairs might ultimately be dealt 
with by people whom you would not yourself have 
chosen. 


Your executor should be available at whatever 
date his services may be required. He should 
possess the combined qualities of business experi- 
ence and sound judgment which are provided by 
the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company. 


Even though you may not be a customer, the 
manager of the Midland Bank’s local branch will 
answer in confidence all questions you may put 
to him. He will outline the many advantages to 
be derived by appointing the Company, whose 
moderate fees are payable only when your estate 
is administered. Full particulars are obtainable on 
application. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 

















Britain Can Feed Herself 
By G. P. POLLITT 


“ Colonel Pollitt has written a challenging book 
and he supports his challenge with strong facts. 
His ideas are essentially peace-time planning: 
They form the best post-war policy for British 
agriculture I have yet seen.”—Daily Express. 

3/6 
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PHILOSOPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Vou. XVII el No. 68 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER i 
I. Justice Among Nations . . ° Professor H. J. Paton 


II. Immortality of the Soul in the Platonic Dialogues and Aristotle 
Sir Patric Duncan, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 


III. Kant’s Doctrine of Perpetual Peace . John Bourke, M.A., Ph.D. 
IV. Some Reminiscences by the late J. H. Muirhead 
V. Practical Reason . ° e . Reginald Jackson, M.A., D.Litt. 


VI. New Books. 
VII. Correspondence: 1. Have “ Right” and “ Wrong” One Meaning 
for All Mankind 1? 
Professor Ralph Barton Perry. 
2. Mr. Subrahmanya Iyer’s Last Interview with 
Bergson. 
VIII. Institute Notes. 


Published Quarterly - 4s. 6d. net 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD, LONDON WC2 























NEW FABER BOOKS 


Later Life & Letters 
of Sir Henry Newbolt 


This last volume of Sir Henry Newbolt’s autobiography has been 
edited by Lady Newbolt. Grey, Balfour, Bridges, Hardy, Yeats, 
Kipling, Wells, Buchan, Binyon, de la Mare, Gertrude Bell and 
famous soldiers and sailors are but a few of the friends who 
figure in his pages. Illustrated. 21/- 


Palmyra of the North 
CHRISTOPHER MARSDEN 


The fascinating story of the early days of St. Petersburg. 
“ Breathlessly entertaining and enjoyable."—Times Lit. Supp. 
Book Society Recommendation. [Illustrated. _16/- 


Sea Flyers C. G. GREY 


A companion volume to British Fighter Planes and Bombers. 
Illustrated. 7/6 






















Transportation 
and Total War | P. C. YOUNG 


This important and authoritative book contends that it is urgently 
necessary to alter the public transport services in this country 










and the charges which the public are asked to pay. 6/- 
Malayan Postscript 
8/6 IAN MORRISON 










Sword of Bone 
8/6 


African Discovery 
12/6 Edited by MARGERY PERHAM & J. SIMMONS 


Weald of Youth 


8/6 
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SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
This Expanding War 


12/6 


The War Moves East 


10/6 
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Coming December |! 
God and Evil C. E. M. JOAD 


A re-examination of the religious views of the universe. 
Book Society Recommendation. 8/6 


The Chetniks GEORGE SAVA 


A picture of Jugoslavia and the story of one of the most glorious 
episodes of the war—the brave struggle of the Serbian guerillas 
under General Mihailovich. Illustrated. 10/6 


Little Gidding T. S. ELIOT 


The fourth and concluding poem in the series: Burnt Norton, 
East Coker, The Dry Salvages. I/- 


Songs of Childhood 
6/- WALTER DE LA MARE 
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present knowledge in physics corresponds to an advanced state of 
growth of the picture, and as fresh pieces are added two things 
happen—the picture becomes more completely revealed, and the 
jagged, uncompleted edge continually changes shape. The progress 
of the science can be represented without error or ambiguity by 
describing either the evolution of the picture or the successive forms 
of the edge, but whereas the first shows an almost continuous 
advance, the second shows a series of changes having no discernible 
regularity. Most physicists find significance in the growth of the 
picture: it is a picture of ever expanding connexions, established 
beyond all reasonable likelihood of destruction, between what appear 
at first to be independent experiences ; so that, to take a simple 
example, by studying the sileni effect of heat on air in a bottle 
we can predict how long after seeing a lightning stroke at a given 
point the thunder will be heard, according to a watch rated by the 
stars. Such relations, once established, are established for ever, 
though the terms in which they are expressed may change ; and the 
philosophical importance of physics lies in the steadily increasing 
correlation of experiences of dissimilar kinds. 

To all this Sir James Jeans gives no heed. He focuses attention 
on the protean edge of the picture, and takes delight in its un- 
predictable and irrational changes. In The Mysterious Universe 
(1930) he told us that “ nature abhors accuracy and precision above 
ali things.” Another small piece has been added, and he now says 
“ Indeterminism is not a property of nature but of our way 
of looking at nature.” In The New Background of Science (1933) 
we read “ The wave picture . . . is nowhere known to fail, and so 
may provide the true gateway to reality.” Now, however, it appears 
that “our studies can never put us into contact with reality, and 
its true meaning and nature must be forever hidden from us.” He 
invariably describes the edge of the picture in positive terms, but 
qualifies them all at the end by a saving clause. Thus, notwith- 
standing the conclusion of The Mysterious Universe (“Our main 
contention can hardly be that the science of today has a pronounce- 
ment to make, perhaps it ought rather to be that science should 
leave off making pronouncements: the river of knowledge has too 
often turned back on itself.”) and of The New Background of 
Science (“Yet who shall say what we may find awaiting us round 
the next corner? ”), he tells us now that “Heisenberg’s scheme, 
from the mode of its derivation, is necessarily true to reality,” but 
again sums up: “If we must state a conclusion, it would be that 

many of the former conclusions of nineteenth-century science on 
philosophical questions are once again in the melting-pot. Just 
because of this, we cannot state any positive conclusions of any 
kind.” 

All this is of little help to the thinker, whether or not he calls 
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himself philosopher, who hopes to learn from physics something 
relevant to the fundamental problems of experience. Such a one, 
however, may be assured that there is another aspect of physical 
progress which has significance for him. HERBERT DINGLE. 


Salsette Forgets Europe 


Translated from the 


Salsette Discovers America. By Jules Romains. 
(Hutchinson. 


French with an Introduction by Lewis Galantiére. 
7s. 6d.) 


“THE reader will open Salsette in the expectancy that it is a book 
about America and not be disappointed ; but he will discover when 
he is through that he has read a book about a man.” So Mr. Lewis 
Galantiére justifies the literary device used by M. Romains to give 
a new slant to a rather banal approach to America. It is a literary 
device that so skilled a craftsman as M. Romains ought to have 
been able to use to great advantage. Yet the puppet hardly ever has 
the semblance of life and what life it manifests does not evoke, in 
one reader at least, any warm liking or admiration. This bachelor 
professor, escaping from the France of 1941 to the peace, the safety, 
the honours and emoluments of America, the chunky little man 
with, to judge from the jacket, samething of the back view of M. 
Herriot, is he qualified, morally or intellectually, to be a good witness 
to the life of America from the point of view of mere information or 
from a deeper perception? It does not seem likely. Like M. 
Bergeret, M. Salsette was a professor in a French provincial univer- 
sity. Like M. Bergeret he was enlightened. Unlike M. Bergeret 
he was a bachelor. But whereas we know that M. Bergeret was 
a Latinist, we never discover what M. Salsette taught or studied at 
all. Since he ends up in what we may call a “cushy” job in the 
French department of a college that seems to be Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, we might assume that his subject was French. But he is also 
described as a man of science (though that may mean no more than 
érudit) and he apparently lays claim to have possessed what is, for 
a Frenchman, one of the rarest of accomplishments, the ability to 
write Greek verse. But all in all, Salsette, before he comes to 
America, remains a vague enough figure. 

In America he remains rather vague, but such detail as we get to 
fill in the faint outline does not make him either interesting or 
impressive. M., Salsette (the time covered is from April to July of 
1941, from the end of the Greek to the beginning of the Russian 
campaign) left France for America because there was nothing to be 
done. He expresses occasional regrets for the present state of 
France and despairs, in a banal enough fashion, over the state and 
prospects of European civilisation. He understands the reluctance 
of America to contemplate entering the war, but is a little distressed 
that so many Americans should judge France severely. It never 
seems to occur to him, or to M. Romains, or to the translator, or 
to the publisher, that if France is mainly represented in America by 
Salsettes, the Americans are right to judge her severely and to 
reduce their interest in her to her admitted pre-eminence in cooking, 
wines and Pamour. There is not a line in the book to suggest that 
the war for the liberation and the salvation of France was being 
fought, that many Frenchmen were taking part in it, some of them 
of far more original and interesting intellectual character than M. 
Salsette seems to be. Why should the Americans, noting this blind 
admiration for America’s ease of life and happiness, this acceptance 
of the advantages of American power with no apparent sense of any 
political responsibility to America, France or Europe, why should 
they not write off France as ended? So might Italians of the 
fifteenth century have written off Byzantium, after a meeting with 
a scholar who thought all was saved with his person and a few 
Greek manuscripts. So might Romans have regarded the occasional 
peevishness of a Greek sophist who, in the days of the Caesars, 
talked, from time to time, as if he was a contemporary of Miltiades 
or Pericles. If we are puzzled, and we should be puzzled, at the 
ignoring in America of certain terrible truths about Europe, at a 
kind of general, genial toleration of all European divisions and 
doctrines as having much the same claim on their attention, the 
Salsettes, with whom America is too well provided, have a good deal 
to do with it. M. Romains is not a mere Salsette, but that he pro- 
duced this parody of his own rale is also proof of the dangers of the 
too remote exile. As for what Salsette has to say about America, 
it could have beew*put in a shortish article for the National 
Geographic Magazine. 
D. W. Brocan. 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR J. J. THOMSON 


By Lord Rayleigh 


A portrait, friendly and con- 
vincing, not only of a great 
scientist but of a great man, 
whose life was a full and 
vigorous one. 

8 plates. 


HADDON 
THE HEAD-HUNTER 
By A. Hingston Quiggin 
The personality, life and works 
of A. C. Haddon who, more than 
any other man, contributed to 


the raising of Anthropology to 
the status of an exact science. 


18s. net. 7 plates. 7s. 6d. 
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A FRENCH 
OFFICER’S DIARY 


By D. Barlone 
of the Free French Forces 


FOUNDED UPON 
THE SEAS 


By Walter Oakeshott 


The stories and achievements of 
the courageous great sailors of 
the Old World, told as a living 


narrative, for readers in general. 
12 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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In time of war, as in time 
of peace, the 
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An after-war replenish- 
ment fund has been 
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earnestly invited by a 


The Secretaries: 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 


An extremely vivid story of a 
French unit from the mobili- 
sation in 1939 to the collapse 
of France in 1940. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Book Suggestions for (Christmas 


SOVIET PLANNING AND LABOUR IN 
PEACE AND WAR. Four Studiesby Maurice Dobb 


Detailed studies of Soviet Economic Planning, the Soviet 
financial system and Soviet Work and Wages, with a 
chapter on the Economic Effects of the War. Cr. 8vo. 45. net 


THE MANY AND THE FEW, or Culture and 
Destiny by Paul Bloomfield 


“Simple, wily, epigrammatic, human and alive.” V. S. 
PritCHETT in The New Statesman. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net 


WHAT HAVE WE TO DEFEND? by E. F. M. 
Durbin “A beautifully written and at times very moving little book. 
I am emboldened to endorse the bill that Mr. Durbin has 
presented as on the whole a true one.” C. E. M. Joan in 
The New Statesman. Crown 8vo. $5. net 


THE EPIC OF AMERICA by James Truslow 
Adams “Much the best history of the United States that has yet 


appeared.” Manchester Guardian. “Brilliantly achieved.” 
Times Lit. Sup. Demy 8vo. 85. 6d. net 


SELF-ANALYSIS by Karen Horney 
Shows how and to what extent the individual can psycho- 
analyse himself, and discusses the limitations and difficulties 
involved in understanding selfvanalysis. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


MY PERSONAL FAITH by Sholem Asch 


“This confession of faith is equally moving, often as startling 
and always as convincing as his novel on the life of Jesus, 
THE NAZARENE. Written in clear and _ sensitive 
English.” Times Lit. Sup. 2nd Impression. Dy. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net 


THE ROMANTICS, an Anthology chosen by 
Geoffrey Grigson 


“This anthology is a sign, if not of a romantic revival, at 
least of a rising taste for the picturesque . . . learned and 
entertaining.” RAYMOND MorTIMER in The New Statesman. 

10s. 6d. net 


BROADWAY BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 
Edited, with an Introduction, by William Bowyer 
Honey “This anthology strikes me as a resounding success, and 
after reading it backwards and forwards I can recommend it 
to anyone else who looks for the less familiar in anthologies 
which yet contain some of the best.” G. W. STONIER in 
The New Statesman. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net 


FOUNDATIONS OF DREAM INTERPRE- 
TATION by Dr. S. Lowy. . With an Introduction 
by E. B. Strauss, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“There is little doubt in my mind that this is the best book 
on dreams since Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams forty- 
three years ago, or at any rate since Stekel’s The Language of 
Dreams in 1911.” Professor J. C. FLUGEL. 

Demy 8vo. 165. 6d. net 


HOW MAN BECAME A GIANT by M. llin 





. and E. Segal. Illustrated by A. Komarov 


The story of evolution told for young people as it has never 
been told before, with a thrilling sense of the race’s achieve, 
ment in the rise to human level. Crown 8vo. _75. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
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Life At Sea 


Sub-Lieutenant : a Personal Record of the War at Sea. 
Kennedy. (Batsford. 7s.) 

Log Book. By Frank Laskier. (George Allen and Unwin. §s.) 

It is a national habit to take the Royal Navy for granted, and to 
praise the fine work of the Merchant Navy is the admirable fashion 
of the day. These two sailor-writers, one from each service, run 
true to form. They have both had their share of nautical adventure : 
Sub-Lieut. Kennedy took part in the battle of Norway and several 
of the subsequent expeditions across the North Sea, as well as in 
the hunting of the ‘ Bismarck,’ while Seaman-Gunner Laskier (if 
we may take his publishers’ hint that Log Book is autobiographical) 
has sailed the trade-routes of the world, finally losing a leg when his 
ship was bombed and sunk in an Atlantic convoy. Their accounts 
of sea-life present a contrast between the White Ensign and the 
Red—the orderly disciplined life of the fighting service and the less 
restricted merchant life which Mr. Laskier sums up at its best: 

“ There was always enough food, there was always work to do; 
and if that work was done quietly and well, no one ever bothered 
him.” 

The Sub-Lieutenant is too much the naval man (and, as he would 
doubtless claim himself, too little experienced as a writer) to attempt 
more than a modest matter-of-fact account of one officer’s war. 
The Navy has its own epithet—“ pusser ”—to describe this slightly 
inhibited formal outlook, which can be a source of strength, but 
which in excess means rigidity of mind—the Naval officer’s chief 
weakness. 

Mr. Kennedy is not unduly “ pusser,” however, and his book 
will be valued as an accurate record of naval life. Such records 
are all too rare. The Navy has another word (which would defile 
the pages of The Spectator) for the heroics sometimes printed about 
the service ; but that word will not be applied to this book, which 
has been read with approval in the critical lower deck of a destroyer. 
Its honesty is particularly appreciated. Some people apparently 
expect sailors to enjoy going into action. Our real feelings are 
rather different : 

‘ Fear comes during the lulls; it is when I hear the cry ‘ Aircraft 
approaching ’ that I feel weak inside. It is the same feeling I had at 
school, waiting outside the headmaster’s study to be beaten—a sickly 
sinking sensation in the stomach. Only it is not as bad as that, 
because at school I wasn’t allowed to alter course and increase speed 
to avoid what was coming to me.” 


Mr. Kennedy would never tell us, as the author of Log Book does, 
that he “ felt his soul singing inside him”; nor would he describe 
even the “crabbiest” of ships as “a sailors’ Gethsemane.” 
Mr. Laskier, a merchant seaman who had a great success with his 
broadcast talks, has turned less successfully to the more demanding 
task of writing. His book is autobiographical, but is cast in fictional 
form as the experiences of “ Jack,” a somewhat over emotional sailor 
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in whom neither the reader nor, I suspect, Mr. Laskier himself can 
fully believe. Also, Log Book smells slightly of propaganda. It is 
another of those thoroughly well-deserved tributes to the gallant 
men of the merchant service (and, let there be no mistake, they are 
magnificently deserved), which provoke sometimes a slight feeling 
of wistfulness in Naval ratings who are doing much the same work 
for rather less pay, and are taken for granted. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Laskier has a tale to tell, and when he forgets his soul he can 
bring his experiences vividly to life—the touching anxiety of the 
seamen in charge of a shipload of emigrant children, or the sudden 
realisation by a party of survivors, a second before their ship 
submerges, that their raft is still made fast to her by a rope. 

We still await a great book about modern sea warfare, but until the 
new Conrad shall appear—another Pole, perhaps ?—it is well that 
such sailors should write such books, for their deeds are worthy 


to be recorded. 
CoLIn MANN. 


¢ ‘ . . 
Miles Sapiens ’”’ 
Sword of Bone, By Anthony Rhodes. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


THE average war book written by a serving combatant tends all too 
often towards the inarticulate or the two-dimensional. How well 
we know them now—the modest warrior who claps all his adven- 
tures into two classes, “ good shows” and “ bloody good shows”; 
or the type voluble in a strange language that has its roots in the 
Road House Era: “I pressed the tit and gave him a thirty seconds’ 
burst. Then the glasshouse bought one, and so I had to do a brolly- 
hop into the drink.” We are moved, but remotely, as it might be 
by the valour of the Zulu impis at Isandhlwana. 

But Sword of Bone is another pair of shoes entirely. Mr. Rhodes 


is Somebody whose reactions we can understand and share, a 


civilised man who in arms has lost neither entity nor sense of values. 
Quite evidently, he isn’t the type that finds oblivion and release in 
war. On the contrary, he is pre-eminently interested in the texture 
of peaceful life, in good writing, music, human eccentricities, painting, 
pretty women. He landed in France before the war was many 
weeks old. After an‘agreeable interlude in Brittany, his unit was 
sent north into the inhuman plains round Lille. Their task was to 
fortify the Franco-Belgian frontier with innumerable _pill-boxes. 
After the Belgian declaration of neutrality in April, 1937, it was 
generally assumed that the Maginot Line would be extended down 
to the sea. During the ensuing three years, all who like myself were 
constantly crossing the frontier nourished the delusion that the Line 
was being extended apace. Mechanical trench-cutters spluttered 
and lurched this way and that; from the dunes to the Ardennes 
digging and the slapping down of concrete was incessant. Yet when 
Mr. Rhodes arrived on the frontier, in October, 1939, he found “a 
handful of pill-boxes fifty miles apart, a few French soldiers 
equipped with 1914 rifles, and a strand or two of wire to keep 
French cattle from straying over into Belgium.” It was the British 
Army that in those idle months of the “ phoney war ” constructed 
this part of the Maginot Line. And they appear to have done it 
most efficiently. “It was, to me, significant,” says Mr. Rhodes, 
“that at the end of 1940 the Germans did not attempt a frontal 
attack on these fortifications ; I am sure that if the war had depended 
only on them and things like them there would have been no 
Dunkirk.” 

Mr. Rhodes has engaging powers of characterisation: Stimpson, 
who said that he was fighting for “Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater and a 
few lines of Sappho,’ who during the retreat stopped in ruined 
Tournai to buy a clarinet cheap, and accompanied the tumult of an 
air-raid with snatches of Mozart’s clarinet quintet ; the epicurean 
doctor, always conjuring champagne and foie-gras out of nowhere ; 
Georges, the Americanised French liaison officer ; Mademoiselle 
Wecquier, the full perfection of whose pretty figure was only revealed 
when she burst into Mr. Rhodes’s bedroom one morning in a: silk 
nightdress to sa’ that Belgium had been invaded. Incidentally, 
Mr. Rhodes treats us to the best descripticn of the Dunkirk evacua- 
tion that I have yet read. The publishyrs claim for Mr. Rhodes 
powers “which show promise of rivalling Evelyn Waugh.” But 
there is nothing in him of Mr. Waugh’s splenetic frenzy. Rather 
would I say that he is naturally -equipped with that elegantly 
humorous outlook which your fashionable amateur explorer s0 
doggedly strove to affect in the recent days of peace. 

St™Mon HARCOURT-SMITH. 
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It’s very queer indeed. 

Free,—and let us hope easy,—place. 
Fall back. 

A number singing? 

A penny before before. 


. Merit. 


A South African. 
Urging the politician to winter 
sport? . 

Tanning I'd get from this. 


It sounds like a possible alternative 
name for Guildhail. 

DOWN 
Precisely the opposite to Poe's 


ornithological visitor. 

“A ribbon to stick in his coat.” 
The boss in tears. 

Cheer A.A.,—so as to cause this. 
Mother in the land of sleep. 

Is it ground-rent that he pays? 
Simple food that one might miss. 
G, 3, 6.) 
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Cc 
We Must Be 


Prepared 


for the post-war years. The younger Churches will 
need workers and financial help to meet new con- 
ditions and new settlements. 


The Churech’s work on the Continent will need 
rebuilding. It will mostly be done by those who have 
long experience of pioneer work. The 


OLONIAL & 
ONTINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 


has been in the forefront of pioneer work since 1823. 


We need your help now. 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary 


AT C.M.S, HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be made payable 
to the Society, and crossed “ Barclays Bank Limited.” 




















Cc 
["—OFF HE GOES... 


on his mission of cheer ! 


LADEN with gifts for the children, annual parcels 

for old folks, invalids and the distressed poor, 
our own jolly Father Christmas goes about the 
Old Kent Road district spreading happiness in 
many a heart. Will you help him in this devoted 
work? The more you help the more laden he will be. 

Gifts of any kind, clothing, food, footwear and money will . 

* be most welcome for the needy poor of Old Kent Road. 


Please do all you can this Christmas—the Rev. A. Humphrey Richardson 
will gratefully acknowledge all gifts. 


South-East London Mission 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E.! 


you CAN HEAR.-: 
MANY CANNOT DO SO 


HINK what it means to be deaf, to be unable to hear the bustle 
of life, the roar of oncoming traffic, the voices of your friends. 
Think what it means to lose your employment through no fault of your 
own and to have to exist with these difficulties in-a world of silence. 
The N.LD. is helping these afflicted people 
in all parts of the country. Give us your 
aid by sending your Christmas gifts to 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE ror vat DEAF 
105, GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Gifts by legacy are solicited. 
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Fiction 
English Story: 3rd Series. Edited by Woodrow Wyatt. 


(Routledge. 6s.) 
By Hugh P. McGraw. 


(Collins- 


7s. 6d.) 
Ah Well. By Jack B. Yeats, 
The Lads of the Village. 
8s. 6d.) 

THE poor dear "thirties are treated with harsh impatience by the 
young editor in his foreword to the third volume of English Story. 
His naive assertion that “ the Left Wing group ” adequately digested 
“ Marx, Joyce, Proust and Co.” disarms one by its very innocence. 
However, labels are far too easy and meaningless; the wise reader will 
leave the editor out in the cold while he explores the gallery for him- 
self. Twenty authors are represented, some for the first time, and 
the only generalisation for the whole volume is the word catholic. 
In Land of Promise Dorothy Baker makes an exciting experiment, 
presenting her material from three different planes of feeling. A 
youthful soldier, visiting a Cornish seaside village for the first time, 
creates a scandal by overstaying his period of leave ; the problem is 
handled with poetic insight and tenderness. Happy as the Day is 
Long, by J. Maclaren Ross, tells of a young man in need of a job, 
a loan, a meal: he gets some drinks, a snack, and plenty of meaning- 
less advice instead. This story has atmosphere, irony and economy. 
Henry Treece writes of an elderly schoolmistress, whose early life is 
evoked as her class reads aloud from The Primary School Reader. 
The sketch is well done, but spoilt by an unconvincing anti-climax. 

A fable in the shape of a battle between a tank and a fire engine, 
staged in an arena for the edification of a crowd, by William Sanson, 
owes method to Kafka, but its fluid optimism is the author’s own. 
L. J. Daventry’s study of another young soldier on leave does not 
quite come off, but the author has a feeling for atmosphere and his 
imagination has depth. His name and that of Raymond Williams 
should be noted, for this is their first appearance as short story 
writers. Williams handles his material with considerable assurance, 
depicting working-men and their idiom with convincing details. 

Material which is copious, or unusual, is not enough: it must 
be sufficiently digested and amplified if fogginess is to be avoided. 


(Michael Joseph. 





COMPANY MEETING 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


ADDRESS BY MR. H. C. PORTER, CHAIRMAN 


Delivered to the members at the ordinary general’ meeting held 

at the Chartered Insurance Institute yesterday, at 12 noon. 
Lapies and Gentlemen,—On the credit side of the profit and loss 
account of New Consolidated Gold Fields Limited, dividends, profits, &c., 
amount to £842,949, an increase of £119,448 over last year’s figure. 

As mentioned in the directors’ report, the scale of taxation of the gold 
mines in the South African Union has been further increased, the special 
contribution having risen from 16 per cent. to 20 per cent., effective 
from January Ist of this year. This increase and taxation generally has 
had a direct bearing on the reduction in the amount of dividends received 
from various sources during the year. 

The baiance carried to the appropriation account is £776,039, an 
increase of £122,122 over last year’s figure, due in the main to the 
increased profit on sales of investments. 

The preference dividends have cost the company less, owing to the 
increase in the standard rate of income-tax and to the decrease in the 
Dominion income-tax relief arising thereon. South African taxation is 
higher by £8,589 and provision has been found necessary of the sum of 
£276,000 for United rea taxation, compared with the £200,000 
provided last year. This provision is for all income-tax and national 
defence contribution payable in respect of the profits of the company 
up to and including those for the year covered by these accounts. 

The usual provision of £100,000 for depreciation reserve has been made. 

Bringing in the balance from last year of £152,140 there remains a 
profit available for distribution of £430,949, and a dividend of 2s. per 
share, less tax, has been declared amounting to £206,077, which will 
leave £224,872 to carry forward. 

The payment of this dividend enables the Consolidated Gold Fields 
of South Africa, Limited, to distribute a similar amount and carry 
forward £9,673, the same amount as last year. 

On the liabilities side of the balance-sheet of the new company, the 
reserve account is unaltered at £1,000,000. 

On the assets side, gilt-edged investments are higher by £300,000, 
while shares in other companies and in subsidiary companies taken 
together are lower by £62,878, mainly owing to the reserve for deprecia- 
tion of £100,000 mentioned earlier. Cash advances and mortgages are less 
by £222,390, due to the conversion during the year of our loan to the 
Vlakfontein company into shares. 

The liquid position again is verv strong. 
it was at June 30th over £2,200,000., 








Including gilt-edged holdings 
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The problem of the soldier’s feeling of isolation from civilian life 
crops up again in the story by Ronald Willetts, which lacks the 
clarity essential to such a theme. Elizabeth Berridge, Reginald 
Moore, Diarmuid Kelly and Nicholas Moore have  work- 
able ideas, but all are marred by a too hasty exploration of 
possibilities, 

One knows, more or less, what to expect from established writers ; 
for while their skill may re-excite us, their new work extend our 
experience, our impressions are built on to the foundations of 
previous knowledge. In the present collection there are contribu- 
tions from five authors, whose work is (or should be) known to those 
interested in the contemporary short story. Elizabeth Bowen offers 
us a shattering study in guilt. Osbert Sitwell more of his Grand Old 
Women. L. A. Pavey gives, with gentle irony, the vague uneasy 
flutterings of a man who has grown accustomed to his prison without 
bars. Sylvia Townsend-Warner an exploration of an abnormal situa- 
tion and Elizabeth Kyle a problem piece. A good collection. 

Ah Well: A Romance in Perpetuity, by Jack B. Yeats, is an ex- 
travagant tale about a small town done with genuine affection, Many 
Irish writers, even the great and gifted, do, now and then, resort to 
something which can only be described as blarney. They have a 
delicious, but at times dangerous, gift of persuasion, added to a 
poetic fondness for words and phrases. The results are often more 
dubious than stimulating ; here is an example: “It was a sinless 
place, a kind of fool’s paradise. A sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
But every now and then it became something else and some sugar 
plum filled young bull man would walk down beyond the dark trees 
where there was a small cliff above a deep pool in the salt tide, 
He’d choose the full ebb, and shoot himself so that he’d fall in the 
waters and have his body rolled away. It was a kind of gentility 
with them to do that.” Ah, well! 

Little is left unclarified in Hugh McGraw’s Lads of the Village, 
which is a well-observed chronicle of the activities of a group of 
youths emerging from adolescence into manhood, against the back- 
ground of a small Midland town in the early "thirties. 

JoHN Hampson. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Apart from a further fall in insurance shares, stock markets have 
taken the Beveridge plan remarkably well. Not that the City is 
completely satisfied with the contents of this Report. It is not. 
It would like to postpone judgement until such time as we know 
more about the national income than we do now. That, in turn, 
depends to a great extent on the kind of peace we are going to 
have and the position this island is going to occupy in post-war 
international trade. 


BEVERIDGE MILLIONS 


As for the narrower issues involved, the effect of the extra 
expenditure on the level of interest rates and industrial profits, the 
implications do not seem to me to be at all frightening. The 
estimated cost of the scheme would represent at the outset in 1945, 
at £697,000,000, just over Io per cent. of a national income of 
£6,500,000,000, rising at the end of 20 years—on the basis of an 
unchanged national income—to rather more than 13 per cent. It 
seems to me to be incontrovertible that if this proportion of our 
total resources can be relied on to prevent extremes of want, it 
should be applied to this end and not to less essential purposes. 
Nor need the employers’ contribution in itself impose any serious 
burden on industrial finances or on the consumer. The addition 
to total cost of production is small. One is left with the insurance 
companies with a large “industrial” business as the chief victims 
of this ambitious scheme. Even here, I feel that the blow, if it 
falls, will not be so heavy as many seem to fear. Undertakings like 
the Prudential and the Pearl are capable of developing their remain- 
ing business, which is already quite considerable. So far as dividend 
prospects are concerned, the interest on the huge accumulated invest- 
ments should be sufficient to prevent any sharp reductions during any 
transition period. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be ‘aken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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ISSUE OF 


23% National War Bonds, 1951-1953 


Interest payable half-yearly on the 1st March and ist September. 
A first interest payment will be made on the ist March, 1943. 








PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





Bonds of this issue are an investment authorised by The Trustee Act, 1925, and The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 





THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or toe BANK OF ENGLAND, by authority of the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, offer the above Bonds for subscription. Subscriptions will be received on Tuesday, 1st December, 1942, 
and thereafter until further notice in the ‘‘ London Gazette.’’ Subscriptions may be lodged at any office of the Banks 
hereafter mentioned. 

Subscriptions must be in multiples of £50 with a minimum of £50. Subscriptions must be accompanied by the full amount 
payable in respect thereof. 

The Principal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

If not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par on the Ist March, 1953, but His Majesty's Treasury reserve 
to themselves the right to redeem the Bonds in whole or in part, by drawings or otherwise, at par on, or at any time after, 
the 1st March, 1951, on giving three calendar months’ notice in the London Gazette. 

The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of England or at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, and will be transferable by 
instrument in writing in any usual or common form in accordance with the provisions of the Government Stock (Transfer) 
Regulations, 1941. 

Bonds will be transferable in sums which are multiples of one penny. Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty. 

A first interest payment, calculated frem the date on which the subscription accompanied by payment is lodged to the 
1st March, 1943, will be made on the Ist March, 1943; thereafter interest will be payable half-yearly on the Ist March and 
1st September. Interest will be paid by warrants transmitted by post and Income Tax will be deducted from payments of 
more than £5 per annum. The first interest payment will in all cases be payable to the original subscribers or to their nominees. 

The Bonds and the interest payable from time to time in respect thereof will be exempt from all United Kingdom 
Taxation, present or future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they are in the beneficial ownership 
of persons who are neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Further the interest payable from time to time will be exempt from United ‘Kingdom Income Tax, present or future, so long as 
it.is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of persons not ordinarily 
resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

These exemptions will not apply so as to exclude the interest from any computation for taxation purposes of the profits 
of any trade or business carried on in the United Kingdom. Moreover the allowance of the exemptions is subject to the 
provisions of any law, present or future, of the United Kingdom directed to preventing avoidance of taxation by persons 
domiciled, resident, or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, and, in particular, the interest will not be exempt from Income 
Tax where, under any such provision, it falls to be treated for the purpose of the Income Tax Acts as income of any person 
resident or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom. 

Subscriptions, which must be accompanied by payment at the rate of £50 for each £50 of Bonds subscribed, may be 
lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office of the following Banks:— 


In GREAT BRITAIN: 


Bank of England. Glyn Mills & Co. National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of Scotland. Grindlay & = , Ltd, North of Scotland Bank, Ltd. 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. ©. Hoare & C Provincial Bank of Ireland, _ 
British Linen Bank. Isle of Man Bank, Ltd, Royal Bank of Scotland 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Union Bank of Scotland? Ltd: 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Martins Bank, Ltd. Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. Midland Bank, Ltd. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Coutts & Co. National Bank, Ltd. Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 
District Bank, Ltd. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

In NORTHERN IRELAND: 
Bank of Ireland. Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd, 
Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. National Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Lid. 
Hibernian Bank, Ltd. Northern Bank, Ltd. 


A commisison of ls. 3d. per £100 nominal subscription will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers on subscriptions bearing 
their stamp. 

Subscriptions must be made on the printed forms which may be obtained, together with copies of this Prospectus, at 
the Bank of England Loans Office, London, E.C.2, or at any of the Branches of ‘the Bank; at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast; 
of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; or at any Bank or Stock ‘Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, 
SOth November, 1942. 

N.B.—Separate Prospectuses relating to 24% National War Bonds, 1951-1953, to be held on the Post Office Register will he issued by His Majesty’s 
Postmaster-General (and may be obtained at any Savings Bank Post Office or Bank), and by the National Debt Commissioners on behalf of 
Trustee Savings Banks. The amount subscribed by any person under the Prospectuses issued by His Majesty’s Postinaster-General and by 
the National Debt Commissioners must not exceed £1,000. 






































































540 THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 4, 1942 
PURELY PERSONAL. BALKAN SOBRANIE | COMFORT 
bags Tait eg By CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS | a oats 
F RELATIVES OF MEN IN THE ! A Dictionary definition:— 
FORCES can send them King Six } “To cheer, revive, ease, quiet ——, 
Cigars for Christmas they will be fre _ from annoyance, a subject 
giving them the unparalleled enjoy- | satisfaction,” in short 
ment of a really good Cigar, 10}d. CREST HOTEL, 
each at a good Tobacconists. : CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
; PERSONAL I OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
‘OY TO EAT, and very digestibie. The special In- (University of London), 


A gredients in BERMALINE BREAD, give the little 
more that means so much to the goodness of bread. Ask 
your Baker, or write BERMALINE. Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1 
‘YANCER SUFFERER. Poor old man, net income for 
( three 24s. per week. Funds for nourishment urgently 
needed. Jewellery gratefully received. Please help. Case 
291/42.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF (Registered 
Charity), 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
Ph” — ey - of Colonel, aged 64. Suffering from 
Angina. Further treatment useless. Please help us to 
y someone to care for her. (Case 227).—Appeal “S,” 
ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook 
Green, London, W.6, 
] UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
J vwwelve 2-hour postal lessons. d 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92 Great Russell! St.. W.C.r1, 
“IVE CLOCHES THIS XMAS. Your Gute 
¥ friends will appreciate a Gift that helps them to GRO 
MORE FOOD all the year round. ial Set of 14 “ Small 
Tent” Cloches 21s. 6d. (Scotland 23s.), or set of 20 “ Low 
Barn ” Cloches 67s. 6d. (Scotland 72s. 6d.) Carriage Paid. 
Cuase CuLtiIvaTIon Ltp., (Dept. E.G.), Chertsey, Surrey. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts., carbon 
copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Myss N. McFAartane (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK Confidential London Address. 
4 redirected. $s. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 
ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is common 
4 enough in these days, but in the case of GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1, the of money presents great 
difficulties. A gift to APPEAL SECREARY wil) be greatly 
appreciated. 
UAKERISM.—lInformation and literature respecti 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
Friends, free on application to the Frrenps HoMe Servics 
Committes, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 
'Y\HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard’s 
Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8, 
Vv OR WRITE TO FRIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, 
Euston Road, N.W.1 (opposite Euston Station), 
literature on religious, social, international and 
Full cook service. 
Phone: Euston 3602 
6)00,000 Members of The Book Club are more than 
satisfied. Are YOU a member? —Particulars from 
121 Charing Cross Road, don, W.C.2. 
4 UNBOUND Parts of “Virtue Shakespeare,” 40s. ; 
Tennyson’s “Princess,” Enoch-Arden, “ Idylls of 
the King,” first edition, 30s. ; Rudyard Ki ns “ 1902 Just 
So Stories,” offers please; Barnes’ “ Tsaish oes,” ck 
vol., 10s. 6d.; Swedenborg’s Religion, 1873, 10s. 6d.; 
Alford’s 6 vols. on J. Donne, rare, 30s.; 64 fine large plates 
and my i ¢ Malay Peninsula, 63s.—D. B. PLumMaiey, Fresh- 
water, Jo 


Letters 


Current 
ike subjects 





Large Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK iN THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Catalogues free. Books bought 
113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m, including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 












There will be no more 
supplies of the - finest 
Turkish leaf— what, then 
can Balkan Sobranie do 
about it? Our decision is 
that we will ration our 
Balkan Sobrante brands 
and ask you to make up 
for it by smoking Sobranie 
No. 3 or No. 6—that will 
make the best last longer 
and give you authentic 
Turkish blended by the 
same master hand in the 
meantime. Can you think 
of a better solution ? 

















SOBRANIE L™= LONDON.ECI 








EXHIBITION 
}\ XHIBITION of Latest Works by 
ROGER FURSE 
At the Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies Street, W.1. 
From Wednesday, Nov. 25th, until Saturday, Dec. 12th. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorr, M.A. (Cantab.) 
First-class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in vert safe area.—Prospectus from: Secxs- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire 


Home Study Courses ‘or Children. Prospectus- 
Junior Correspondence School, Box No. A868. 


Principal: Muss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 9th, 
1943. The College prepares women students for the London 
degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholarships, from 
£40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not more than 
£35, tenable for three years, will be offered for competition 
in February, 1943. The last date for the receipt of entry 
forms is 12th December, 1942. For further particulars 
apply to the Secretary Royal Holloway College, Englefield 

reen, Surrey. 

ST; FELIX SCHOOL, Southwold at Hinton House, 
\ Hinton St, George, Somerset. 

An Examination will be held in the Spring Term, 1943, 
for the purpose of awarding Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
Scholarships up to the value of £100 per annum may be 
awarded. 

Candidates should be under 14} years on March rst, 1943. 

For particulars apply HEADMISTRESS. 


APPOINTMENTS 


7) DINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED 

4 SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

GEORGE WATSON’S BOYS’ COLLEGE. 

The MERCHANT COMPANY EDUCATION BOARD 
invite APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD- 
MASTER at GEORGE WATSON’S BOYS’ COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH, which will become vacant at the end of the 
current session owing to the retirement of Mr. George 
Robertson. The salary attached to the post is £1,500 
annum. Candidates must have an honours degree of a 
British University. The successful applicant will enter on 
full duty in the middle of September, 1943, but is expected 
to assist in making the arrangements previous to the opening 
of the session. Applications with testimonials (30 copies of 
each, which will not be returned) must be lodged with the 
subscriber by the 7th January, 1943. Applicants must give 
the names of three referees and state (1) University training 
and degree, (2) professional and qualifications, (3) experience, 
(4) interest in sport, (5) age, and (6) present position. Can- 
vassing is prohibited. he applicant chosen will, before 
final appointment, require to pass a medical examination by 
the Board’s Medical Officer. 

Cc. C. LEARMONTH, Secretary. 

The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh. 28th November, 1942 
TATIONAL ADULT SCHOOL UNION. Position 

i of General Secretary falls open at beginning of 1943 
by retirement of present secretary. The post offers oppor- 
tunity for editing work and contacts with Schools and 
Groups throughout the country. Applications from a man 
with broad ristian outlook and convictions, and con- 
cerned for religious education, social welfare, and construc- 
tive contacts with youth, would be welcomed. References 
(if possible) with age and full particulars of qualifications 
should be sent to the Honorary Secretary, ERNEST DopGsHun, 
oA. ——- Bolline Road Ben Rhydding. Ilkley. 
shire. 


SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
A.D. 1430. 
Not a Prohibited Area. 
FOR YOUR LEAVE 
or a RESTFUL HOLIDAY 
come to this historic house, where excellent food from 
our own farm, modern comforts, and good fellowship 
abound For travel directions write or telephone. 


Tel. No.: Midhurst 10. Terms from 6 gns. 



































LONDON SHO 00M 
63 CONDUIT STREET, W.! 





HEAT STORAGE COOKERS 


Supplies although restric- 


THE ESSE COOKER CO. 


Proprictors: Smith & Wellstood Lid 
Head Office & Works 
BONNYBRIDGE - SCOTLAND 


$ 
& ij LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 
LASGOW _ 








ted are still available scientific institutions. 
for essential domestic 
requirements. 


for the maintenance 


London, W.C.2 


I hereby bequeath ‘he 
(Treasurer, Sir Ho.ovurt 
Lincoln's Inn Fie! , 














(Incorporated by Roya. Charter, 1939) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON VIS 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R,C.P. 
The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England and is governed by representatives of many medical and 


on Cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in 
up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 
that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are argently needed 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


«® receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy 





COUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


It is a centre for research and information 


Our knowledge has so increased 


and extension of our wor 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
um of & to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
Waring, Bt.) at Royal College of Surgeons of England, 


edon W.C 2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I 




















LIVERPOOL EDINBURG: direct that the Tre 
20 Canning Place 17 Greenside © ace Il Dixon Street | — 
' 
Entered as second class mail matier at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Print 
Dacesasl Ss Kineewow WE2. 0 aublished hy Tue Spectator. Lrp.. at their offices. No. 99 Gower 


in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lto., 
St.. London, W.C.1—Friday, December 4, *942. 
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